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For Primary Grades 
by MABEL GUINNIP LA RUE 


This series of attractive supplementary readers ts 
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IN ANIMAL LAND 


For second grades 


This primary reader, like the two preceding books, is made up entirely of 
new material, including poems, (three by Vachel Lindsay) and original and 


entertaining exercises for silent reading. 


Illustrated by the Petershams. 
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““THE GREAT MASTERS” 


Color Reproductions With Text Form- 
ing a Complete Course in Picture 
Study for All Grades 


THEO. M. DILLAWAY 


Director of Art Education, Philadelphia 
Public Schools says— 





“T have examined your Picture-Study Mate- 
rial which in my opinion offers the best color 
reproductions for the money that I have seen. 
The subjects are suitable for each grade, in 
fact the series offer an unusual opportunity 
for a liberal education in Art. 


Your ‘Picture-Talks’ is well written and 
clearly outlines for the grade teacher the es- 
sential elements, and describes the technique 
of different Schools suggesting a method for 
presenting each subject.” 


Send $2.00 for introductory set of 100 color 
miniatures, one large color print for class 
room, teachers’ manual and ‘‘Picture Talks,” 
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second introduction. When 

once used it is always spec- 
ified. Its matchless qualities 
make it the most desired paste in 
over 3,000 schools who use it ex- 
clusively. 


(Ceo Paste never needs a 


Gluey Paste well deserves its 
name. It sticks like glue and 
carries with it all the desired 
features of a paste for school use. 
If you have never tried Gluey 
Paste we will send you 


A Big Tube for a 


Dime 


Use Gluey Paste wherever you 
may have need for a paste of any 
kind—see how it sticks. It is 
creamy white—with a most deli- 
cate odor. Contains just enough 
moisture to make it spread 
smoothly and evenly. 


When its superior conveniences 
are arias a Gluey Paste costs 
very little. Ask us to quote you 
on your requirements. 
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THE PILOT | 
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STEVENS - VAN SICKLE 

















A NEW SERIES 
of Arithmetics for 
Grades Three to 
Eight, bothinclusive, 
with .a Teachers’ 
Manual for Grades 
One, Two, Three, and 
Four, supplemented 
by Drill Cards— 
Foundation Number 
Work for the first 
four grades. 
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copies 
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TEACHING: A BUSINESS 


By M. G. KIRKPATRICK 


A practical manual of common sense 
Helpful and 


in school management. 


readable. 
to elementary teachers. 
Just published. Mailing price, $1.40 


A sound and interesting aid 
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THE KELPIES 


By Erra AustTIN BLAISDELL 


The Kelpies live down at the bottom 
of the sea, among the rocks and kelp, 
but when the moon shines they come 
up on the beach to play. What they 
do, and what fun they have, is shown 
in forty of the prettiest colored pic- 
tures ever set before first-grade chil- 
dren. A jolly book, carefully graded, 
with extra large type. 


Just published. Mailing price, 65 cents 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street BOSTON 








Delightful Christmas trips to Cuba, 
Florida and Bermuda. Summer 
tours to Yellowstone, California and 
Alaska, and Europe. 


Cuba in December is delightful 


Write for information 
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Greetings! 


To our old friends, lopal and true; to our 
balued new friends—to all whose friendship we 
strive to Deserbe—we heartily wish unmeasured 
happiness and good fortune throughout the coming 
pears. With grateful appreciation for the confi- 

‘Dence reposed in us, and for that priceless asset— 
pour good will—twhich we prise bepond measure, 
we seek to merit pour continued friendship, and 
aim to serve pou helpfully in the future. 

Here’s wishing pou a good old-fashioned 
American Christmas, filled with pleasant memo- 
ries, the greetings of old friends, good cheer, and 
pour Christmas stocking bulging with Comfort 
and Happiness. 

May the coming pears bring pou more 
friends, more prosperity and more peace. 


SFraternallp yours 


The Educators Beneficial 
Association 
Lancaster, Pennsploania 
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FOUR DEPARTMENTS OF 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 





THE MOST ACCEPTABLE OF CHRISTMAS GIFTS 





SUITED TO ALL WHO HAVE SERIOUS AIMS IN TRAVEL 





The University Tours 


Private parties, ordinarily of 
twelve persons each, under a single 


The Student Tours 


Inexpensive tours designed es- 
pecially for upper class and gradu- 
ate students. 











cultured leader. d a Permanent leaders for individual 
First class travel unless by special a groups with co-operation of Lectur- 
arrangement. = ers of the European Summer 
University Tours cover all prac- 143 School. 
tical routes of interest to the student |, Chaperonage and all necessary 
of civilization including especially eI safeguards for young women. 
1. Europe in so far as accessible |? College Men’s Tour, 71 days, 
and of culture interest. Oo} $500. 
2. Egypt and the Near East |p Tours for college women at $600, 
(summer and winter). $685 and $780. 
3. Round-the-World. College men travel third class, 
Special arrangements for private college women second and third 
groups. class. : 
Arrangements for private groups. 
PERSONAL CULTURE 
The European Summer School Travel and Resident Study Courses 
A group of parties traveling with University Travel in co-operation 
a faculty of university specialists with Institutions of learning in 
each of whom handles his particular Europe, half the summer devoted to 
subject with each group in succes- each. Courses in co-operation with 
sion. A definite program of lectures ; ; 
and field work accorded academic 1. The American Academy in 
credit. 4 Rome for the study of Roman 
Archaeology, etc. 
1. The Italian Division visits |< 
Great Britain, France, Holland, |4 2, The American School of Clas- 
Belgium, Switzerland and Italy. fe) sical Studies in Athens, for Greek 
2. The Greek Division visits || Archaeology, etc. 
France, Holland, Belgium, Switzer- | 3. The American School of Ori- 
land, Italy and Greece. ental Research in Jerusalem, for 
3. The French Division visits || Bible Studies. 
France, Belgium and Switzerland. a 4. FIC Pra di 
4. The French-British Division |9 me. entro de los Estudios 
visits France, Britain and Switzer- |% Historicos in Madrid, for modern 
lend A, Spanish. 


5. The French-Spanish Division 
visits France, Spain, Belgium and 
Switzerland. 

6. The Mediterranean Division 
visits Italy, Greece, Palestine and 
Egypt. 


For untechnical but serious trav- 
elers. 








5. The Sorbonne in Paris, for 
French language and literature. 


These courses are suited for ad- 
vanced students but practicable for 
persons of general interests. 


Academic credit may be secured 
if desired. 








BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 27 BOYD STREET, NEWTON, 


THE BEST OF ALL GRADUATE COURSES 
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ries, beautiful pictures, material for silent read- 
ing and dramatization—everything today de- 
mands is here. Write us for further information. 
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The Training and Certification of Teachers of 
English and Citizenship in Adult Classes* 


J. M. BERKEY 
Director of Special Schools and Extension Work, Pittsburgh Public Schools os 


r NEACHER training is fundamental in all 
educational procedure. It is the mark 
as well as the measure of effective 

teaching; the head, rather than the heart, of 

the profession. In its substantial progress 
under state and local leadership Pennsylvania 
has achieved high honor in national rank. The 
teachers trained in the normal schools, col- 
leges and universities have dignified the pro- 

fession and made the work of the classroom a 

vital factor in good citizenship and genuine 

democracy. 

Adult education, however, in Pennsylvania 
as elsewhere, has been in the main fragmen- 
tary and inefficient because it recognized no 
great need and therefore exacted no high 
standard of teaching power. Spasmodic efforts 
and frequent failures in many school districts 
have left unhappy memories and discouraged 
the workers. A few underpaid and overpaid 
teachers here and there have wrought valiantly 
and to those who saw and measured their real 
worth they have proved themselves civic mis- 
sionaries. But the public schools as a whole 
were established for the training of youth as 
future citizens, rather than for the education 
of adult aliens and illiterates as present lia- 
bilities of the community and the common- 
wealth. Slowly and rather reluctantly are 
we coming to realize that the public school 
plant will serve the boys and girls all the 
better when their elders share fully and freely 
in its possible benefits. The evident need of 
universal training for citizenship “regardless 
of age or sex or previous condition of servi- 
tude” is the necessary basis of all adult edu- 
cation under public direction and support. 

The chief business of the public schools is 
to educate for worthy citizenship, and in the 
exercise of this function the illiterate adult 
or the uninformed alien has equal claim with 


* Address given at the State Adult Education Con- 
ference at Harrisburg, September 22-23, 1924. 


the youth of the community for the training 
essential to intelligent civic responsibility. In 
other words, the schools of the people mark a 
perfect score only when they are open and 
free to all who need their help for complete 
living in a democracy. 


America cannot afford to have millions of 
native-born illiterates or non-English speaking 
aliens. Pennsylvania cannot enjoy in fullest 
measure the privileges and benefits of self- 
government so long as there are hundreds of 
thousands within her borders who neither covet 
nor respect the responsibilities of citizenship. 
No class of citizens or aliens can live apart 
from other groups without sharing in some 
measure in the common weal. Upon this fun- 
damental principle .of the security of the 
state, the common good of the community 
and the unalienable rights of the individual, 
must rest our whole scheme of adult educa- 
tion under public school management. It is, 
and of right ought to be, an integral part of 
our State school system and therefore entitled 
to adequate public support and competent pro- 
fessional guidance. 


The Need of Specially Trained Teachers 

It requires no argument to convince public 
school workers that the teaching of English 
to men and women who do not know or use 
the language is quite a different process from 
the teaching of boys and girls in a language 
they already know. Here is a new and dis- 
tinct pedagogy which at best is yet indifferently 
comprehended. Our earlier failures in holding 
the adult evening classes were due very largely 
to the fact that we did not know what to 
teach or how to teach it. We treated adult 
aliens as children and talked to them in a 
meaningless jargon of sounds which was worse 
than useless. Even the native-born illiterates 
fared little better, for to them we gave the 
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child’s primer and asked them to read and 
think in the language of the six-year old. 

Here, then, is a work for the teacher-train- 
ing agencies of the State—the universities, 
the normal schools and other special training 
centers. Here is a rich field for constructive 
and practical pedagogy. Here is a great 
need, in both method and matter, for a de- 
partment of public education which as yet 
is but little appreciated and less understood. 
We need a state-wide movement for schooled 
and skilled teachers of the men and women 
who, wnder proper conditions, earnestly desire 
to learn our language and share our civic and 
social life. 

As a necessary corollary to effective teaching 
of such adults, we must pay the teachers 
employed a just wage. They may be and 
ought to be missionaries of civic righteousness, 
but as workers in a great educational system 
they are entitled to the same consideration 
as other professional workers in public service. 
I refer to competent and properly trained 
teachers. This adult teaching is no place for 
superannuates, nor is it the work of volunteer 
mill hands or office clerks. It is not a dole for 
unemployed substitutes or a hospital for par- 
tial failures in the day schools. It is not a 
job at so many dollars per hour, but real pro- 
fessional work of the highest, most important 
and most valuable kind. In no other field of 
actual instruction are the teacher’s skill and 
initiative and heart power put to such a test 
as in the teaching of a group of muscle-tired 
and brain-fagged, non-English speaking adults 
in our public evening schools. 


How and Where to Find the Teachers 


The importance and character of the work 
to be done must necessarily fix the standard of 
qualifications. The minimum requirements for 
adult instruction should presumably be no 
less than those set for initial service in the 
elementary day schools. While certain desir- 
able qualities may figure more largely in the 
successful teacher of adults, the academic and 
professional attainments ought certainly not 
be less than those set forth by State law for 
the teacher of children. All teachers accept- 
able in the grades are not necessarily quali- 
fied to teach men and women. The boys and 
girls may survive and even make commend- 
able progress under a teacher they do not 
like. They can’t help themselves. But the 
men and women in volunteer classes can and 
do quickly desert a teacher who is hard or 
cold in personality and temperament. If the 
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teaching is illogical and inefficient because the 
teacher does not know, they will have none 
of it. But they will quite as readily desert 
the able teacher who lacks the spirit of warm- 
hearted and whole-hearted human fellowship. 


State Standards Right 


The regulations adopted by the State Coun- 
cil of Education for the certification of teachers 
in the department of adult education are not 
too exacting. They set a reasonable and safe 
standard of minimum requirements. They 
cannot and do not make the selections from 
among those who qualify under that standard. 
The choice of such as are specially gifted to 
teach adult aliens or illiterates must therefore 
be left very largely to those in local authority 
who are in position to know and to measure 
the personal qualities, the heart-power, the 
spiritual values of the teachers of English 
and Citizenship. 

It seems reasonable to assume that former 
teachers of successful experience in the day 
schools shall be eligible to Temporary Exten- 
sion Certificates. In my personal experience, 
extending over a period of twelve years in 
evening school supervision, I have found many 
of these ex-teachers of unusual ability and 
success in the extension department. Many of 
them retain all the enthusiasm of their earlier 
classroom work. With leisure, with vigor and 
with a conscious zeal in community betterment, 
they become most effective teachers in the 
evening schools. We still-draw the larger 
number of our schooled and skilled teachers 
for adult classes from the day school corps. 
They like to do the extra work and many of 
them seem to get enough enthusiasm and in- 
spiration from the evening classes to lighten 
and brighten the day school hours. This is 
hardly a fair or logical conclusion. It does 
not seem quite right either to the teachers 
or the taught to exact of the regular workers 
this double service. But until we can offer 
the extension teachers adequate compensation 
and permanent employment we must call upon 
the day school instructors for a large part of 
the evening school work. 


Local Initiative in Finding Teachers 

While maintaining, and as far as possible 
promoting, the State standard of qualifications 
for the teachers of adults, it must nevertheless 
be left very largely to the local superintendent 
and his subordinate director or supervisor to 
find the best possible teachers for the adult 
classes. There should be no arbitrary or com- 
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plicated regulations to interfere with the full 
and free exercise of this function. It carries 
with it all the responsibility commensurate 
with possible success. The right teachers must 
be selected and then given the place and the 
work best adapted to their special aptitudes. 
If after a term of service they prove their 
worth they should be given permanent recogni- 
tion and credentials. If a second trial is justi- 
fied, then, as the State Council recommends, the 
privilege to teach may be extended long enough 
to qualify as a successful worker or to drop 
out of the ranks. 


Training Teachers for Service 

Teaching coming Americans the language, 
the government and the ideals of their adopted 
country in order to have them share with 
other Americans the duties and privileges of 
a common citizenship is a specialized, import- 
ant, patriotic service. It involves a special 
pedagogy and therefore calls for special train- 
ing. In the absence of such training many 
well-meaning and earnest teachers have made 
lamentable failures with adult classes. 

It is the function of the school system, state 
and local, to provide the special training 
courses for the teachers of English and Citi- 
zenship. How and where and when should 
such training courses be given? 

1. In a general way under the same au- 
thority and direction as is provided by state 
regulation for the professional training of 
teachers in the public schools. 

Courses should be established in the two 
state universities and in the State College, be- 
cause each maintains a school of education to 
train teachers and school supervisors. These 
institutions should, for a time at least, provide 
courses both for the classroom teachers and 
the adult school supervisor or extension 
director. The summer sessions afford the best 
opportunities for such training courses, and 
if properly organized and promoted would at- 
tract many leaders and workers in this special 
field. 

2. The state normal schools, or at least 
some of them, should offer these training 
courses in their summer sessions, and as the 
demand for such training increases through- 
out the State, the work may be included as an 
integral part of the required course for all 
teachers. Not that all normal graduates will 
teach in the adult schools, but the practical 
benefits of the study of citizenship would prove 
a valuable asset to all school workers. 


3. The local supervisor or director of adult 
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education should meet the local and temporary 
needs of his district and give or provide the 
largest measure of special training for the 
teachers under his direction consistent with 
the facilities at hand and the immediate needs 
of the workers in his field. Such a plan pre- 
sumes that the director himself must be a 
specialist in adult education and be schooled 
and skilled in the special pedagogy of his de- 
partment. 


Content of Training Courses 

A western university attempted some years 
ago to establish a four-year course in immi- 
grant education. It was most comprehensive 
and complete. But little has been accomplished 
thus far, because the work has not attained 
sufficient educational importance to command 
many students for such a course. It were wise 
to attempt only short and practical Americani- 
zation courses, and then expand and extend 
the training as the needs of the State and 
of each community may require. 

Drawing from my experience in conducting 
training courses for adult education in connec- 
tion with the University of Pittsburgh during 
the past six years, I submit the following out- 
line of the training which has actually been 
given in Saturday courses and which is of- 
fered for the current school year: 


Teaching English to Adult 
Immigrants 


A training course for teachers of non-Eng- 
lish speaking Americans. Guiding principles 
and best methods of teaching a new language; 
demonstration lessons for student observation; 
essentials in adult class management; special 
pedagogy of the evening school; industrial and 
social factors in the teaching of English; co- 
operation with welfare organizations and other 
Americanizing agencies; conferences, class- 
room demonstrations and assigned reading. 


Course I. 


Course II. Training for American Citizenship 


A course for instructors in Civics and Citi- 
zenship and a supplemental course for teachers 
and workers in adult education. American 
ideals and standards of citizenship; preparing 
the immigrant for naturalization; training 
coming Americans for responsible citizenship; 
the new citizens’ share in political life and 
civic progress; co-operating agencies in com- 
munity betterment; present day problems in 
immigration and citizenship. Special lectures 
and assigned reading. 


Course III. American Ideals and Racial 
Backgrounds 

A course for evening school principals and 
community workers and an advanced course 
for teachers of adult immigrants. American 
ideals of social, civic and national life and 
America’s progress toward their realization; 
historical backgrounds and racial inheritances 
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of the foreign-born and their adaptation to 
New World conditions; essential factors and 
methods in educating for Americanism; histori- 
cal research, class conferences and assigned 
reading. 

Each of the above courses calls for thirty 
hours of classroom work, together with re- 
quired observation of adult class teaching in 
the evening schools. Each course earns two 
University credits and entitles the student to a 
special certificate of attainment. 

Over eight hundred students have completed 
one or more of these courses during the past 
six years, with the result that nearly all our 
teachers in elementary English and Citizenship 
have an intelligent grasp of the essential 
principles and the approved methods of doing 
this special work. We do not, however, make 
such a course obligatory or a necessary basis 
of employment in the evening schools. 


The Promise of Better Things 


Most of us have been groping our way, these 
many years, making many blunders, meeting 
with little encouragement, realizing but 
meagre results. But ever conscious of helping 
in a worthy cause we have worked on while 
we watched and waited for better things. We 
need and want the inspiration of state leader- 
ship, the unity of state direction, and the 
steadfast support of state law. We believe 
all these are forecast in the present pro- 
gram; in its further development there 
should be no division of the forces and no 
hesitancy in our loyal support. Let us close 
up our ranks and move forward. 





VITALIZED ART APPRECIATION 

The Hundred Friends of Pittsburgh Art are 
patrons of local art. Each. year they invest 
$1,000 in paintings by local artists. They are 
also patrons of art instruction for they pre- 
sent these paintings to the school children of 
the city. 

Art teachers are thus given excellent mate- 
rial for practical demonstrations of compo- 
sition, color harmony, different styles of paint- 
ing and different mediums used in picture mak- 
ing. The children have an opportunity to be- 
come intimately acquainted with a few good 
pictures and to study them at leisure. 

This exhibit appeals to the innate love of 
beauty, cultivates good taste, points out the 
beautiful in our every day surroundings, dis- 
covers the reality beneath the superficial and 
wages war upon the vice of ugliness.—Roland 
G. Deevers, Principal Washington and Bayard 
Schools, Pittsburgh. 
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BENEFITS AND PRINCIPLES OF 
EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
ANNA E. CANNON 
Union High School, Turtle Creek, Pa. 

Probably the reason more schools do not pay 
attention to extra-curricular activities is be- 
cause they do not realize the rich opportuni- 
ties they offer. Through the extra-class ac- 
tivities boys and girls find proper expression 
of the play impulse and develop a liking for 
real recreation. Athletics, social affairs, for- 
mal and informal gatherings, clubs and plays 
afford splendid opportunities for such training. 

Supplementing this preparation for the 
proper use of leisure time is the preparation 
for the business of life. In this age of speciali- 
zation and interdependence, it is necessary for 
one to develop qualities of leadership, initia- 
tive and co-operation. The officers of organi- 
zations, chairmen and committee members, cap- 
tains and managers of athletic teams develop 
these qualities. Committee members following 
the advice of the chairmen, members of athletic 
teams obeying the commands of the captain, 
members of any activity obeying the laws of 
the organization—all these extra-curricular 
activities are teaching the lesson of obedience 
to the laws of society. Putting into operation 
novel plans, the development of organizations 
and the participation in exhibitions and public 
performances give opportunity for initiative 
and self-expression. Through participation in 
activities, a pupil discovers in what fields he 
lacks ability and for what he has talent. Extra- 
curricular activities force social training upon 
the pupils by giving them practice in conver- 
sation, providing the opportunity to make 
friends and to learn to associate with people. 
By learning to recognize each other’s ideas and 
beliefs they gradually develop a spirit of toler- 
ance. Moreover, the school derives the develop- 
ment of wholesome group spirit. 

Pupils should initiate all activities and 
plans; but if they fail to realize some need and 
do not initiate it, the principal or a teacher 
should skillfully suggest such need to strategic 
pupils. 

The work of every activity, such as planning 
socials, entertainments and arranging for a 
speaker, should be done by committees, care 
being taken to give every pupil a chance to 
serve on some committee. Every pupil should 
become interested in at least one activity, 
but membership should not be compulsory. No 
pupil should be deprived of these opportunities 
because he lacks funds to meet financial obli- 
gations. 























Superintendents and Normal School Principals 
Conference 


The Conference of School Superintendents 
and Normal School Principals which met in 
the Senate Chamber of the Capitol, November 
5-7, 1924, was attended by two hundred fifty 
delegates. A splendid spirit prevailed through- 
out the sessions and much good was accom- 
plished. The climax was the masterful ad- 
dress on Humanizing Administration by James 
E. Russell, Dean of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. é 


Among the social features were a luncheon 
in the Penn Harris Hotel attended by two 
hundred eighty-seven guests and a reception 
by the Department of Public Instruction, 
which was attended by more than three hun- 
dred guests. 


The results of the meeting are summed up 
in the following report of the Findings Com- 
mittee, which was composed of H. R. Vander- 
slice, Coatesville; E. M. Rapp, Reading; P. 
D. Blair, Meadville, and Albert L. Rowland, 
Lee L. Driver and Francis N. Manfield of the 
Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 


The conference convened at two P. M. on 
Wednesday, November 5. The absence of 
Dr. J. George Becht, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, was regretted in an appro- 
priate resolution presented by Superintendent 
Fred W. Robbins of Williamsport. 


Clyde L. King, Secretary of the Common- 
wealth, spoke on “The Organization, of the 
State Government for Service to the Common- 
wealth.” He defined fiscal responsibility as 
both centralized and decentralized, resting 


1. Within the spending agency, and 
2. With the general budget officer 


He pointed out that the State debt had been 
reduced from a figure somewhere between 
twenty-nine and thirty-one millions, to prac- 
tical freedom from debt, and a pay-as-you-go 
policy. He stated that the one hundred twenty- 
nine spending agencies had been reduced to 
twenty-one. 


“People should have confidence in the public 

service,” he declared, “and public servants 
should feel their responsibility to their position 
and not to an outside influence or power.” 
_ In the absence of Dr. Becht, Deputy Super- 
intendent James N. Rule spoke on “The Or- 
ganization of the Department of Public In- 
struction for Service to School Districts.” 

He defined the functions of the State De- 
partment of Education as regulatory and co- 
ordinated. 

Under regulatory functions he mentioned 
the following: 


1. Responsibility for the preparation and 
certification of teachers. 

2. Preparation of a basic minimum course 
of study for the schools of the State. 


3. The approval of plans and specifications 
for public school buildings. 

4. The enforcement of compulsory school 
attendance. 

5. Classification of High Schools. 

6. The Supervision of the disbursement of 
State school funds. 


Co-ordinating Functions: 


1. The development among the educational 
agencies of the State of a co-operative 
spirit for the advancement of public 
schools of the State. 

2. The education of the public regarding 
the fundamental plans and purposes 
of the public schools. 

3. The co-responsibility with other agen- 
cies in the State for legislation and 
educational subsidies. 

He described the various agencies and the 
service of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

Superintendent H. E. Gress, Lancaster, dis- 
cussed the organization of the district superin- 
tendency with three objectives: 


1. Aims in the organization of the dis- 
trict superintendent’s office. 

2. Statement of the duties attaching to 
each office in the educational system. 

3. The assignment of technically qualified 
persons to all offices. 

He made a clear statement of the duties of 
each office in the system, with some emphasis 
on the importance of a division of research, 
and of the centralization of control in the 
office of the superintendent. 

Superintendent M. S. Bentz, of Cambria 
county, discussed the functional rather than 
the geographical division of duties within the 
county superintendent’s office. 

“The county superintendent’s office,” he de- 
clared, “is gradually enlarging its functions, 
becoming a vital directing force of all educa- 
tional activities in the county, and a clearing 
house of all records and information. 

“This enlargement of function,” he added, 
“is tending and will tend toward a larger -unit 
of control.” 

The evening session centered around a dis- 
cussion of “The Place of Scientific Measure- 
ments in Education.” Superintendent G. L. 
Swank, of Northumberland county, the first 
speaker, declared. that in testing we should 
keep in mind the welfare of individual pupils 
rather than use tests as a means of finding 
fault with the teacher or the school. 

Persons testing should be trained for the 
work and have definite aims and objectives in 
mind, and should keep in mind the physical 
environment and conditions of the pupils. 

Superintendent Bay of Easton, in his report, 
threw upon the screen a number of tables and 
charts illustrative of the promotion devices in 
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use in that city. His conclusion was that 
mentally superior pupils should be advanced 
to the grades of their mental level, regardless 
of the grades omitted in the process. 

Dr. Armand Gerson of Philadelphia, on the 
other hand, advocated the plan in use in that 
city by which pupils are classified by mental 
ability, and the superior groups are given an 
enriched curriculum rather than accelerated 
in their progress through the grades. The 
mentally superior pupils are given: 


1. More collateral reading, more projects 
and greater opportunity to do the 
things which ali teachers want to do 
but never have time to do. 

2. Group two, or the middle group, the 
prescribed work of the Philadelphia 
course of study. 

3. Minimum essentials in group three with 
more visual work, a different kind of 
drill and in general more objective 
methods of teaching are some of the 
important deviations. 

The sessions on Thursday were devoted to a 
consideration of the rural schools. 

Dr. Ernest Burnham of the Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, State Normal School, in discussing 
better rural schools said: “We should recog- 
nize the development that has taken place in 
rural work, and as a result develop an attitude 
of appreciation rather than one of criticism.” 

“A consciousness of the rural problem has 
been developing since 1884,” he declared, and 
urged the rural schools to be represented in 
state departments for research as well as for 
service. 

Superintendent W. W. Evans, of Columbia 
county, discussed the unequal amount of 
property back of each child and used illustra- 
tions from his own county. 

“The unit of control must be larger,” he 
argued, and advocated placing the tax-fixing 
and money-spending powers, as well as other 
usual powers of city school boards, with the 
county board, making the county superinten- 
dent the executive officer of the county board. 

Superintendent J. L. Finafrock, of Franklin 
county, emphasized the importance of .well- 
planned and equipped school buildings and 
said that this could best be accomplished by 
the consolidation of schools. 

Assistant Superintendent S. H. Replogle, of 
Allegheny county, discussed the close relation- 
ship between equal educational opportunity 
and adequate housing facilities. 

“Consolidation is necessary to furnish proper 
opportunity,” he maintained. 

Superintendent C. A. Anderson, of Jefferson 
county, suggested the raising the age of en- 
trance into the teaching profession to twenty 
years. He declared that consolidation and 
increments in salary are necessary for bet- 
ter teaching in the country. He also contended 
that Normal Schools should provide one-room 
demonstration schools. 

Superintendent M. J. Wertman, of Lehigh 
county, suggested: 


1. Need for attracting better teaching ma- 
terial. 
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2. Four months’ cadet service in addition 
to two years of Normal School Train- 


ing. 

3. Initial salary and increments the same 
as in districts of the second or the 
third class. 

4. Plan of consolidating higher grades, | 
leaving lower grades in the rural 
schools. 

Superintendent J. W. Sweeney, of Elk 
county, advocated: 

1. Consolidation. 

2. Special help from the State, for main- 
tenance of good school buildings in 
isolated country districts. 

3. Same increments and initial salary as 
third class districts. - 

4. Competitive supervision and follow-up 


work. 

Hanna Kieffer, of the Cumberland Valley 
State Normal School, maintained that equip- 
ment is necessary for good school work and 
can be provided in every community. She ad- 
vocated purchase on the instalment plan, if 
necessary. She showed examples of expression 
work in rural schools and photographs of 
schools using the kind of equipment necessary 
for best work. 

Superintendent I. D. App, of Dauphin 
county, declared that physical equipment is a 
real instructional factor. He advocated musi- 
cal instruction, library work, picture study. 

“We are influenced by environment,” he de- 
clared and used as an illustration Miss Oak- 
ley’s beautiful mural paintings in the Senate 
Chamber. 

Assistant Superintendent Edna J. Hazen, of 
Erie county, emphasized the better prepara- 
tion of teachers and declared it to be more 
important than supervision. She also empha- 
sized better supervision. ‘The Normal Schools 
should graduate only those in whom they have 
confidence. Border line cases should not be 
granted privilege of teaching in the schools of 
the State,” she concluded. 

The session on Thursday evening considered 
the service rendered by the State Normal 
Schools. 

Superintendent J. Andrew Morrow, of Brad- 
ford county, described the service of the Mans- 
field Normal School in which the rural director 
followed up twenty teachers by visitation and 
conference. He also discussed the relation of 
the training of the teacher to the work in 
which she will engage and presented statistics 
showing the demands for teachers greatest at 
that point, where the supply is least. 

Superintendent M. H. Deardorff, of Warren, 
defined the service of normal schools as (1) 
training of teachers and (2) assisting in place- 
ment and in their professional growth. _ 

Principal C. C. Crawford, of the Edinboro 
State Normal School, said that the normal 
schools have two distinct functions: training 


teachers and giving professional service to 
school districts of the service area. : 
Friday morning’s session was opened with a 
discussion of the district institute and substi- 
Superintendent C. S. Miller de- 
(Concluded on page 222) 


tute plans. 

















Inequality in Ability to Support Public 
Education 


J. C. WERNER 
Supervising Principal, Coraopolis, Pa. 


Commissioner Tigert, of the United States 
Bureau of Education, has emphasized the need 
of equality in educational opportunity for 
America’s citizens of tomorrow. Many pro- 
grams at educational meetings have empha- 
sized this problem. In view of all the discus- 
sion concerning equality of opportunity what 
are the facts? In the final analysis is not the 
opportunity any district offers to a large 
extent determined by its ability to support 
education? 

The primary source of all school support is 
based upon the taxable real estate within the 
particular district. As assessed valuations are 
determined at present very little reliability 
can be attached to them, yet such assessments 
are the best that can be obtained under exist- 
ing conditions. One or two examples will suf- 
fice to show their unreliability. In one borough 
a new industrial concern announced that it 
had set aside one million dollars for the erec- 
tion and equipment of its plant. During the 
first year this plant was in operation it was 
assessed at $165,000. In another borough the 
tax collector is one of the leading real estate 
dealers. As such he has ready access to prop- 
erty valuations and actual selling prices. When 
asked about the relation between assessed valu- 
ation and selling price he stated that it ranged 
from forty to fifty per cent actual sale price 
yet the secretary of this same district reported 
the assessed valuation at ninety per cent its 
real value. 4 

Faulty as present data may be, it is never- 
theless the only data available. As stated be- 
fore, the object is to cite the facts. To do so 
twenty boroughs in Allegheny County having 
a population between 5,000 and 10,000 have 
been selected. The boroughs were selected on 
the basis of population because that method 
of selection is employed in all fiscal reports 
issued by the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion Bulletins.” Only boroughs of Allegheny 
County were selected because they are under 
a single tax revision board and thus have at 
least that unifying agency in the case of dis- 
puted valuations. Again all the boroughs are 
in the Pittsburgh district and consequently 
influenced to a large extent by the same in- 
dustrial, social and economic conditions. Under 
such conditions variability should be at a 
minimum. 

The data to be considered was taken from 
the financial reports by the secretaries of the 
various districts for the school year 1921-1922. 
In this report each secretary reports the as- 
sessed valuation of the property within the 
district and also its relation to its true valua- 
tion. No check was found which indicated the 
basis upon which this estimate was made, con- 
sequently it, too, is unreliable. The estimates 
vary widely, one district reports the assessed 


valuation at 90% of the real valuation; one 
at 85%; thirteen at 80%; one at 70%; one at 
66 2-3%; one at 50%; one at 40% and one at 
33 1-3%. 

In order to secure a uniform basis for com- 
parison all assessed valuations were reduced to 
their true valuation using the ratio reported by 
the respective secretaries. From these amounts 
the taxable wealth per pupil in average daily 
attendance was secured. The following table 
shows this range: 


Taxable wealth per pee 


Borough in average daily attendance 
Dowmontsc< ties . dae $22,66 
Cnn < vn etn’ 21,110 
1 RRR ERS 20,165 
Beriorville <: 6.25.2: 10,992 
CREME: oo 52 6 oe ews 10,904 
Se oe 10,820 
| Re ee 9,671 
IGNOU. o5 wee aos 8,870 
Wenee bss eeSeia a’ 8,196 
East Pittsburgh .... 8,008 
TOUS esos cae 7,390 
, UO are 7,131 
Turtle Creek ...... 6,990 
Coraopolis ......... 6,819 
Millvale ........... 6,015 
Ce: 6,010 
gy ee 5,459 
Sharpsburg ....... 5,179 
Wilmerding ....... 5,114 
PIGS 2 se heaves 3,648 


Average, $9,557. 
Standard Deviation, $5,600. 
Coefficient of Dispersion, 50%. 


This table shows a range in taxable wealth 
per pupil in average daily attendance from 
$3,648 to $22,660. Part of this wide range 
is due to the variable ratios between assessed 
and true valuation as reported by the secre- 
taries. Without doubt these ratios are in- 
accurate but at the same time they constitute 
the best information available. In spite of 
this inaccuracy the 1923 revision of the Ed- 
monds Appropriation. Act is based upon such 
reports. 

Is there equality in ability to support Public 
Education when the range in taxable wealth 
is as great as shown by the table above? Is 
it possible for the various boroughs under 
consideration to offer equal educational oppor- 
tunities to their boys and girls? If there is 
to be any semblance of equality in ability must 
there not be a larger tax unit than now exists? 





‘ First locomotive—Any luck at crossings to- 
ay? 

Second locomotive (panting from long run) 
—Just fair. Caught two flivvers and a dandy 
truck, but two big touring cars got away.— 
Judge. 








The Boys’ Citizens Club of Erie, Pennsylvania 


J. L. COUGHLIN 
Principal of the Columbus School, Erie, Pa. 


HE Boys’ Citizens Club of Columbus 

School was organized in October, 1919. 

Ninety-eight per cent of the boys and 

girls of this school are of Italian birth or par- 
entage. 


Each class of boys in the fourth and fifth. 


grades nominated one of their group with the 
title of lieutenant. After a very exciting 
campaign, which lasted for four weeks, an 
election was held. The lieutenant who re- 
ceived the largest number of votes became 
judge. The district attorney, sheriff, county 
detective and clerk of courts were elected in 
the same manner. 

The meetings are held in the Auditorium the 
first Tuesday of the month at 11:00 o’clock. 
At each meeting the judge calls upon the 
lieutenant to give a report of the conduct of 
his group during the previous month, and the 
district attorney presents what indictments he 
may have. If the case is one that will require 
a jury trial, the boy is given a fair trial by 
the jury selected from the club. If found 
guilty, he is sentenced by the judge. The lieu- 
tenants hold a meeting each Friday at 11:00 
o’clock in the restroom with the Principal in 
the chair. At these meetings cases are dis- 
cussed and suggestions offered for the better- 
ment of the club in general. 

An utter lack of spirit, no respect for au- 
thority, vulgar language in public places and 
streets, buildings and sidewalks defaced, win- 
dows broken, deplorable percentage of attend- 
ance and boys playing truant every day. exist- 
ed before the Citizens Club was organized. 
$200 worth of glass was broken every year. 
The club can show many examples of good 
work. One night in September, 1923, sev- 
enteen large panes of glass were broken at Co- 
lumbus School. The judge called a meeting 
of the lieutenants at 9:00 o’clock the next 
morning and gave instructions as to proced- 
ure. At 10:00 o’clock they reported to the 
Principal that they had the guilty boys. The 
two boys confessed to the charge and were 
taken to the Detention Home. On Friduy at 


10:00 o’clock they were brought before Judge 
Rossiter who gave them a severe lecture, put 
them on probation and ordered their parents 


to pay for the damage done, which amounted 
to $24. 


The pugnacious gang spirit is gone. Tony’s 
gang no longer fights Dominick’s. Petty jeal- 
ousies are forgotten. Percentage of attend- 
ance cannot be beaten in the State. Boys have 
done wonders in eliminating vulgar language’ 
in public places and streets, the defacing of 
buildings and sidewalks, the breaking of win- 
dows and truancy. Boys do traffic duty at 
the morning and evening dismissals. Two 
hundred boys supervise the children at recess, 
and in going to and returning from school. 
Boys of the Citizens Club take shower baths 
at school each Tuesday and Thursday. The 
lieutenants help the smaller boys from the 
primary grades with their baths. Here is an 
example of good attendance: One rainy, cold 
day, every boy was present in the eleven rooms 
composing the club with the exception of two 
who were quarantined. 


It is self-evident that the trait of character 
which is needed above all others by the Boy 
Citizens is the power of initiative that cannot 
be developed if the boys always act under di- 
rection or even suggestion. They must be al- 
lowed at times to act upon their own sugges- 
tions and such action can be expected to be 
successful only when the situation in which 
they are placed is a situation suitable at that 
stage of growth. The appropriate situation to 
give a boy an opportunity to develop the power 
of initiative, which we admire in the leading 
citizens of any community, is some situation 
in which the boy finds himself naturally and 
which he can use to make himself an active 


influential member of the group. 


If anyone desires additional information, we 
shall be glad to go further into detail in re- 
gard to the organization and working of the 
club. The teachers at Columbus School must 
receive due credit for the splendid manner in 
which they co-operated in the organization and 
its good work. By their united efforts they 
have caused a wonderful spirit to exist at Co- 
lumbus School, a factor which is indispensable 
in the successful functioning of any organi- 
zation. 




















EDITORIAL SECTION 


ON TO ERIE 
EZRA LEHMAN 
President P. S. E. A., Shippensburg, Pa. 


The program of the annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association 
appears elsewhere in this issue of the JOURNAL. 
This meeting should be a memorable one in 
the history of the organization, as the general 
program deals with outstanding questions, 
such as, secondary education, the rural school, 
classroom problems and the next steps in our 
education program. 

The speakers who will appear on these pro- 
grams are men and women with national repu- 
tations in their various fields. Dr. Briggs 
speaks with authority on secondary education. 
Miss Florence Hale will bring a message that 
will hearten the friends of rural education. 
Mr. Sapiro will speak with expert knowledge 
on the problems of better market facilities for 
farmers; Principal Eisenberg will present the 
results of an exhaustive study of the rural 
schools of the Commonwealth and will suggest 
remedial legislation. Certainly it would be 
hard to find three persons better qualified to 
speak on the work of the classroom teachers 
than Supt. Hartwell of Buffalo, Dr. Hall-Quest 
of New York City and Dr. Charles McMurry 
of Peabody College. At the final session our 
own Dr. Becht will set forth the objectives 
just ahead of us and Senator Woodbridge Fer- 
ris of Michigan will indicate the goal toward 
which we ought to strive. 

Then too, with Superintendent Diehl in 
charge of the music we have a right to ex- 
pect great things and the musical numbers in- 
dicate that we shall not be disappointed. 

A glance at the program will show that the 
departmental meetings and the round table 
conferences will deal with live educational 
questions. All of the speakers on the gen- 
eral program appear on these group programs 
and they are reinforced by others just as wide- 
ly known for their work in special depart- 
ments. 

Let every one who can possibly do so, attend 
the meeting. Our organization enrolls more 
than 50,000 members, 98% of the teaching 
force of Pennsylvania. It will be called upon 
to express itself on the most important educa- 
tional problems that have confronted our State. 
We must speak in no uncertain tone on these 
questions. Educational leaders and those in 
executive and legislative positions realize that 
we are facing an educational crisis in State 
affairs. We must have increased appropria- 
tions for the schools of the State if they are 
to continue to advance. We must as an organi- 
zation uphold those who are fighting for the 
children of the Commonwealth. 

The people of Erie through their Chamber 


of Commerce have invited us to spend the last - 


three days of the year with them. Let us ac- 
cept the invitation and arrange to join the 
hosts at the Lake City. On to Erie! 





Too much attention to the pigskin doesn’t 
help the sheep-skin. 


Who’s Who at the Erie Convention 


1. William C. Bagley, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

2. J. George Becht, Superintendent of Public 

Instruction, Harrisburg. 

Thomas H. Briggs, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

J. Linwood Eisenberg, Principal State 
Normal School, Slippery Rock. 

Dr. W. R. P. Emerson, Boston, Mass. 

Woodbridge N. Ferris, U. S. Senator, Big 
Rapids, Michigan. 

Florence Hale, Director of Rural Educa- 
tion, Department of Public Instruction, 
Augusta, Maine. ; 

Alfred L. Hall-Quest, Author and Lec- 
turer, New York City. 

9. Ernest C. Hartwell, Superintendent of 
Schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 

10. Charles A. McMurry, Professor of Ele- 
mentary Education, George Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tenn. 

11. Arthur F. Payne, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 

12. Aaron Sapiro, Secretary Co-operative 
Citrus Growers Association, St. Regis 
Hotel, New York City. ; 

13. E. A. Yoakum, Professor of Elementary 
Education, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh. 
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Reduced Railroad Fare 


Railroads in the State of Pennsylvania have 
granted the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation special rate of one and one-half fare 
for the round trip to Erie, Pa., on the identi- 
fication certificate plan, on account of the 
State Convention to be held December 29-31, 
1924. Upon surrender of identification cer- 
tificates round trip tickets will be sold on De- 
cember 25 to 31, inclusive, and upon being vali- 
dated by agent at Erie, Pa., will be good for 
return to reach original s ing point not 
later than midnight of January 6, 1925. This 
concession is applicable only for members of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association 
and ‘dependent members of their families, and 
tickets will be good only via the same route 
in both directions. One identification certifi- 
cate will suffice for each member, including 
dependent members of his or her family. 


Tickets will be validated at Ticket Office 
of b> Near lines at Erie on any date after 
arrival. 


Members who desire to visit Niagara Falls 
en route from eastern and southeastern Penn- 
sylvania should purchase tickets to Erie via 
Buffalo in both directions. 


By going to Erie via Buffalo, those members 
from eastern and southeastern Pennsylvania 
who plan to spend New Year’s Day at Niagara 
Falls will effect quite a saving as the regular 
one-way fare from Erie to Buffalo is $3.14. 
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Stop-overs will be permitted either on the 
going or the return trip (within final limit of 
the tickets) by deposit with Ticket Agent on 
the line used from Buffalo. Passengers utiliz- 
ing such stop-over privilege at Buffalo will, 
of course, be obliged to pay round-trip fare 
from Buffalo to Niagara Falls and return. 


Railroad Schedules 


({) From Philadelphia, Washington and <simbisaiacin to Erle via 
Buffalo and return via Niagara Falls 
No. 575—Dominion Express 


Ly. Philadelphia (Broad Street Sta.) 7:30 P. M. Sunday, Dec. 28 
Washington, D. C. (Union Sta.) 6:50 P. M. Sunday, Dec. 28 
Sr ere 9:29 P. M. Sunday, Dec. 28 
Harrisburg Po R. R. Station).... 10:34 P. M. Sunday, Dec. 28 
Sunbury (P. R. R. Station) ... 11:54 P. M. Sunday, Dec. 28 
Williamsport (P. R, R. Station). 1:07 A. M. Monday, Dec. 29 
Ar. Buffalo, N. Y. (Union Station).. 7:25 A. M. Monday, Dec. 29 
Lv. Buffalo, N. Py (Union Station) 
ee ree eee 8:30 A. M. Monday, Dec. 29 
Ar. Erie, Pa. (Union Station) (N. 
WieEs 6400500005 60se weenens 10:26 A. M. Monday, Dec. 29 
iy MI ok oe 0 4 Ok ab baene Raen es 6:40 P. M. Wed., Dec. 31 
pi SS a ES Ee 9:00 P. M. Wed., Dec. 31 
Lv. Buffalo via trolley.............. 9:30 P. M. Wed., Dec. 31 
ee ER ee ee 10:30 P. M. Wed., Dec. 31 
EW, THRRRER: DENS eck ccc cvestveics 7:05 P. M. Thurs., Jan. 1 
Ly. Buffalo, No. 576 International 
Pre eer 10:15 P. M. Thurs., Jan. 1 
pT RR TT eee eee 6:43 A. M. Friday, Jan. 2 
Ar. Philadelphia (Broad St. Station) 9:37 A. M. Friday, Jan. 2 
Ar. Washington, Pe 10:20 A. M. Friday, Jan. 2 


(2) From Philadelphia, Washington and Harrisburg direct to 
Erle and return. 

No. 39 and 579—Northern Express 

Ly. Philadelphia (Broad St. Station) 8:10 
Washington : 





Ar. Harrisburg 
Philadelphia 
ington 


(3) From Pittsburgh to Erie and return. 
1. Pittsburgh and Lake Erie Railroad C 
Ly. Pittsburgh 10:00 A. M., 2:00 P. M., 5: 


“ 


pany 


Ar. Erie 2:18 P. M., 6:40 P. M., 8: 
Lv. Erie 2:07 A. M., 12:03 Noon, 3: 
Ar. Pittsburgh 7:25 A. M., 4:22 P. M.,, 7: 
2. Pennsylvania Railroad System 
Ly. Pittsburgh ae 


. M. 
. M. 
. M. 
. M. 


o 
wtp BESS 


i rotohny 


4s} 


. Monday, Dec. 29 
. Monday, Dec. 29 
ed., Dec, 31 
ed., Dec. 31 


d Wilkes-Barre 





(4) From Philadelphia, Bethlehem, Allentown 

to Erle Via Buffalo 4 —_— 

No. 9—Lehigh Valley No. 

Ly. Philadelphia (Reading  wreiiel) 9:20 
Bethlehem 1 = 


° 8 
55 


Ar. Buffalo 
Ly. Buffalo—New York Central R. R.. 
Ar. Erie 


Pb bboy 
EREREER 





epee one-way fares to Erie direct 
P. R. R. from 


Regular one-way saad » Erie via Buffalo 
Philadelphia .. $16.51 
Harrisburg -39 
York 





Seem eee ete etme eee een eee eeeseeeseseee 


Sayr 9.50 
Buffalo vot Niagara Falls and coturn via International Rail- 
way, $1.20. 


Erie Hotel Rates 


The Lawrence Hotel, 264 rooms. Prices 
range from two to six dollars, according to 
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whether rooms are occupied by one person or 
more. Most of the rooms have baths. 

The Reed House, 200 rooms. Prices vary 
from two dollars for a single room to five 
dollars and a half for double rooms with bath. 

The Fisher Hotel, 100 rooms. Prices range 
from two dollars a single room with bath to 
five dollars for a double room with bath. 

The Wayne Hotel, 100 rooms. Prices range 
from two dollars without bath to four dollars 
with bath. 


Niagara Falls Hotels 


The Niagara Falls Chamber of Commerce, 
Sam Faulkes, Manager, writes as follows: 
“We have several hotels that can furnish you 
first class accommodations, among the larger 
being the Temperance House (Mr. Wm. T. 
Phelps, Manager) with accommodations for 
600; the Watson House (Mrs. Callie Watson, 
Manager) with accommodations for about 300; 
the Clifton Hotel (Mrs. C. R. Owen, Manager), 
the Converse House (Mr. Harvey Converse, 
Manager), the Moose-Tower Hotel (Mr. Henry 
Reiter, Manager) and the Prospect House 
(Mr. D. J. Reilly, Jr.. Manager) each of which 
can accommodate between 150 and 200. 


Registration Headquarters 

The main registration headquarters will be 
in the Academy High School, 29th and State 
streets, but members may register also at the 
Lawrence Hotel. Each member of the Associa- 
tion should fill out registration card and re- 
ceive a copy of the official program and a name 
badge. The Committee on Credentials will be 
stationed at registration headquarters, Acad- 
emy High School. 


Badges 
Delegates representing Local Branches may 
receive their name badges (blue) from the 
Committee on Credentials. Other members 
may receive their name badges (white) at the 
time of registration. 


House of Delegates 

The first meeting of the House of Delegates 
will be held Monday afternoon, December 29, 
at 2:00 o’clock in the auditorium of the Acad- 
emy High School, Erie. Delegates will be 
seated by counties on the main floor. Other 
members of the Association may sit in the 
gallery and witness the proceedings of the 
House of Delegates. Every delegate should 
attend the first meeting. 


Local Committees for Erie Convention 


John C. Diehl, Superintendent of Schools. 
George O. Moore, General Chairman 


Hotel Accommodations 
W. E. Dimorier, Academy High, Chairman 
Reed Anshutz, Hotel Lawrence 
Conrad Klein, Reed House 
J. Thos. Phalan, Central High 
Estelle Benze, Penn 
Mary Gillespie, East High 
Frank Carney, Library Bldg. 
Florence Gourley, Gridley High 
Florence Burger, Central High 
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W. A. DeVette, Lincoln High 
Agnes McMahon, Central High 
Minnie Mullerstein, Roosevelt High 
Alice Foust, Franklin 


Meeting Places 
C. W. McNary, Academy High, Chairman 
Merrill Iams, Academy High 
M. E. Morse, Academy High 
Emma Klingel, Academy High 
Harriett Burgess, Academy High 


School Exhibits Committee 
Geo. M. Ericson, Academy High, Chairman 


Sub-Committee Chairmen: 
Walter J. Groschke, Library Bldg.—Indus- 
trial Arts 
Jonathan Bright, Academy High—Construc- 
tion and Boy Scouts 
Nellie Reinhold, Library Bldg—Home Eco- 


nomics 

Elizabeth Crane, Lowell—Development 
Classes 

Gertrude Hemmerly, Library Bldg.—Art 

Minnie Willis, Emerson—Elementary 
Schools 

John W. Ray, East High—Senior High 
School 


Blanche Dunn, Academy High—Continua- 
tion School 

D. G. Evans, Library Bldg.—Physical Edu- 
cation 

Dr. H. R. Steadman, 529 East 6th St.— 
Medical Inspection 

Elizabeth Spafford, Washington—Kinder- 
garten 

M. E. Morse, Academy High—Night School 

C. B. Cross, Wayne—Americanization 

F. O. Pinks, Library Bldg.—Penmanship 
and Commercial 

Ruth Pope Turner, Erie Normal—Normal. 

Mary True, Library Bldg.—Library 

Katherine Blake, Library Bldg —Museum 

A. J. Nicely, Lincoln High—Junior High 


Publicity Committee 
C. C. Radder, Academy High, Chairman 
A. J. White, Dispatch-Herald 
Frank Grane, ELrie Daily Times 
Clyde Merrilees, East High 
W. W. Shanor, Central High 


Hospitality Committee 
Hattie Schabacker, Central High, Chairman 
Susan A. Tanner, Academy High 
Augusta Gerboth, East High 
Nellie Reinhold, Library Bldg. 
Anna Wilkins, Washington 


Music Committee 
Charlotte Lutje, Roosevelt High, Chairman 
Zelda Jones, East High 
DeLora Potter, Roosevelt High 
Albert B. Mehnert, Lincoln High 
M. R. Luvass, Central High 
W. S. Owen, Academy High 
Grace Albracht, Gridley High 
Margaret Dunham, Library Bldg. 
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Places of Interest and Transportation 
L. H. VanHouten, Erie Normal, Chairman 

C. H. Derby, Academy High 

R. E. Harbold, East High 

J. D. Pratt, Central High 

Dana Jones, Manufacturers’ Ass’n 

John F. Faber, Academy High 

George Stevens, Erie Motor Club, Hotel 
Lawrence 

Jas. Shields, Chamber of Commerce, Penn 
Bldg. 

Commercial Exhibits 


C. F. Brockway, Roosevelt High, Chairman 


Bertha Winter, Jefferson 
W. W. Shanor, Central High 
Gertrude Hemmerly, Library Bldg. 


Information 
C. B. Cross, Wayne, Chairman 
E. G. Frail, Central High 
Mary O’Connor, McKinley 
. F, T. Chamberlain, Gridley High 
Sue B. Torrey, Longfellow 
Nellie Flanigan, Irving 
H. L. Steadman, Penn 
Annie McKean, Garfield 
Lenore Murphy, Glenwood 
Matilda Pieper, Edison 
Gertrude Stiles, Burns 
Emma Miller, Washington 
Lavina Creys, Ferncliff 
Mary O’Dea, Jones 


Registration Committee 
W. E. Coon, East High, Chairman 


For December 29th—at Hotel Lawrence and 


Academy High School. 
J. D. Coughlin, Columbus, in charge 
H. E. Heck, East High 
Calla B. Roth, East High 
L. A. Armagost, Central High 
Mary Gillespie, East High 
Eda Gaekle, Emerson 
Marie Gingenbach, Garfield 
Florence Weschler, Jones 
Laura Allen, McKinley 
Margaret Harrison, Columbus 
Grace Billington, Columbus 


For December 30th—at Hotel Lawrence and 


Academy High School. 


George R. Fischer, Central High, in charge. 


R. E. Harbold, East High 

Clyde Merrilees, East High 
Augusta Gerboth, East High 
Gertrude Hughes, East High 
Sophia Reed, Irving 

Marie Sprau, Longfellow 
Marguerite Shirley, Roosevelt High 
Merrill Hughes, Central High 


For December 3lst—at Academy High School. 


R. R. Stuart, Perry, in charge.. 

H. B. Dawson, East High 
JoAnna Connell, Central High 
Bernice Wilkins, Central High 
Beatrice Farrell, Roosevelt High 
Hylma Turner, Gridley High 
Zora Schwartz, Marshall 
Grace Nunn, Lincoln 

(Continued on page 216) 
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Dinners and Luncheons 
The cafeteria, Academy High School, will be 
in operation Tuesday and Wednesday for lunch 
and supper. 


Monday, December 29 
6:00 P. M. Special Education Dinner 


Tuesday, December 30 
7:00 A. M. Executive Council Breakfast, 
Lawrence Hotel 

Past Presidents’ Luncheon, 
Lawrence Hotel 

Pennsylvania Society for Vo- 
cational Education Lunch- 
eon 

Kappa Phi Kappa Luncheon, 
Frederick J. Henke, Chair- 
man 

6:00 P. M. All College Dinner, M. E. 

Church 


A reunion dinner for the Alumni of Penn- 
sylvania Colleges and Universities. Each co- 
operating institution gathers its alumni in a 
table group. Tables are provided for alumni 
of non-participating and out of the State col- 
leges. 


Wednesday, December 31 
12:00 M. Phi Delta Kappa Luncheon 
Pennsylvania Council of Geog- 

raphy Luncheon, Academy 
High School Cafeteria 

12:15 P. M. Rotary Luncheon, all rotari- 
ans are invited 

12:30 P. M. Home Economics Annual 
Luncheon, Lawrence Hotel, 
Nellie Reinhold, Academy 
High School, Erie, in 
charge. 


12:00 M. 





GEOGRAPHY EXHIBIT 


An exhibit of geography work done by 
pupils will be on display in Room 107, Academy 
High School during the P. S. E. A. meeting in 
Erie. Teachers and supervising officers are 
cordially invited to send booklets, posters and 
other forms of expression work that have been 
produced in connection with their geography 
lessons either this year or in previous years. 
Please label articles with pupils’ names, teach- 
er’s name and full address. Statements from 
the teacher indicating how the article came 
to be made, the approximate length of time 
consumed in making it and any other informa- 
tion concerning its production will be of real 
interest to the teachers visiting the exhibit. 
Send package by express to reach Frank E. 
Williams, Pres. Pennsylvania Council of. Geog- 
raphy Teachers, Academy High School, Erie, 
not later than December 26. 





COUNCIL ON EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


It is the purpose of those superintendents, 
supervisors, normal school principals, directors 
of training schools and teachers who are inter- 
ested in a study of educational method to 
meet at the Erie convention for the formation 
of an organization for such study. The or- 
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ganization will be similar to and affiliated 
with the National Council of Educational 
Method and will be a part of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association. 

The further purpose of such an organization 
will be to encourage the forming of local coun- 
cils in cities, boroughs, counties, normal schools 
and teachers colleges for the study of the phi- 
losophy, psychology and science of educational 
method and to effect a spread of such study 
results among the organizations of this and 
cther states. 

All who are interested are requested to meet 
Wednesday forenoon, December 31 at 11:30 
o’clock in the Academy High School Audi- 
torium. Doctor William C. Bagley, Teachers 
College, Columbia University has been invited 
to confer with the group.—Josephine F. Grain- 
ger, Director of Elementary Education, Allen- 
town, Pa. 





LOCAL BRANCHES 

Local Branches that have not yet elected 
delegates to the Erie Convention, December 
29-31, should do so at the earliest opportunity 
and report them to Headquarters, 10 South 
Market Square, Harrisburg. We will then send 
each delegate his credentials, and a railroad 
identification certificate on the basis of which 
he may purchase a round trip ticket for a 
fare and a half. 

The budget plan for paying local, State and 
national dues appeals to the school people of 
Pentisylvania. Witness: 

1. On.October 10, the 302 teachers of Car- 
bon County passed a resolution to pay the 
county institute fee, P. S. E. A. dues and N. 
E. A. dues at the beginning of the County 
Institute session. 

2. On the same day the 382 teachers of 
Bradford County voted practically unanimous- 
ly to become members of the N. E. A., the 
membership fee to be added to the registration 
fee at the time of the 1925 institute. 

38. On October 17, the 258 teachers under 
the supervision of Superintendent T. S. Davis, 
Blair County, passed the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That we recommend to the Board 
of Control the wisdom of making the enroll- 
ment fee $5.00 yearly, such amount to include 
county, State and national associations. Blair 
County should be 100% in the county, State 
and national education associations.” 

4. Superintendent LeRoy Weller, Oil City 
writes: “We are budgeting the subscriptions 
to the State Association and the N. E. A. and 
hope to send in a much larger enrollment in 
the N. E. A. this year.” 

5. Superintendent C. E. Wilson, Johnson- 
burg writes: “I am happy indeed to inform 
you of our success in reaching the 100% 
mark in membership in the National Education 
Association.” Johnsonburg has 40 teachers 
this year. 

6. Principal John J. McNamara, Bethle- 
hem, writes: “With reference to N. E. A. 
membership I am happy to report that one 
of the buildings under my supervision (12 
teachers) has enrolled 100%, due in large 
measure to the fact that two of the teachers 
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attended the Washington convention. We have 
the budget plan for P. S. E. A., Institute and 
Local Association dues and I look forward to 
the inclusion of N. E. A. dues.” 

q. Superintendent Walter R. Douthett re- 
ports 100 per cent membership in local, State 
and national associations for the teachers of 
Darby. 

Slogan: One hundred per cent enrollment in 
local, State and national associations—a sta- 
bilized, all-inclusive membership and the entire 
profession at work. ’ 

The following local branches in addition to 
those published in earlier. numbers of the 
JOURNAL have reported an enrollment of 100% 
for the current year and have sent their dues 
and enrollment cards to Headquarters: 


Abington Township ............ 98 100% 
BOON. Sg 8) Sats na ial. Season 358 100% 
BGRVOP IR ENS o ieicicc cececiewsicconk 84 100% 
Betmebons =...) 6s waeleseeslerice tls a 338 100% 
| ge . Be eee et 258 100% 
SND” 0 Shy ito ecids seeker ecu 61 100% 
Comirin County on ea ink cscs ones 925 100% 
Coe Came ~ 5 bn ko ds cwcesnaiss 302 100% 
CABBORAGIO: (ous) «soit PE ee ee ss 114 100% 
SE i oy hws s edb eC ECTS % S05 68 100% 
Ce COMED ok 6 ie chs sews 338 100% 
CHATICROE fis 65s eee s ore eee ee 83 100% 
Cheltenham Township .......... 97 100% 
Clanton: County »¢<es steed dene 288 100% 
pO SA Se errr rrr er 111 100% 
COM OO a oe Cokes Beales 59 100% 
CORSRONOGHER .< cecis sees oe oes 40 100% 
COREG ae aierar oleae tgio o aieter eet 50 100% 
Tes COE So a Ss on en a8 381 100% 
Deliwase Comitty . ii. oi se vee 543 100% 
Department of Public Instruction 52 100% 
DON es ren dhe ess owes 126 100% 
PEE RMON (3 ba Vivwe ce owsss 72 100% 
Greenvale oo i ie sic bees oe eee ee 53 100% 
Haverford Township ........... 61 100% 
ee PI bs oc 85 cae 91 100% 
Huntingdon County ............ 254 100% 
INR 6's comes qvnee cs 4s es 41 100% 
ere re 549 100% 
ESTOS og aiavars bo oles Cacl eee ats - 58 100% 
Ro ee ee 40 100% 
Cn 6 bos 6 OK A ERE 57 100% 
RN VOUS ee tah. Sine Johan nies 51 100% 
Lackawanna County ............ 223 109% 
aS ee Re ir et eber tae wrerte ee roe 74 100% 
Lalani Geet isin ss a value 267 100% 
RA CNY So Bs one h euia 394 100% 
Logan Township ............... 82 100% 
Mansfield State Normal School... 47 100% 
MEMES COE Si si fe 237 100% 
SRI aie ks Soe vss As 46 100% 
Montgomery County ............ 649 100% 
Newport Township ............. 98 100% 
NORGIIONONE © oid vcd 5006 Shh an 145 100% 
Northampton County ........... 416 100% 
Northumberland County ........ 333 100% 
PION Ee sir ay as 107 100% 
Potter County ........... Vubeawe 188 100% 
Schugikill County. ......:0.¥... 862 100% 
Southwestern State Normal School 37 100% 
Sullivan County ................ 92 100% 
FREE eGR dein sccawknt anes 61 100% 
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Tie Combe sis. ieee ES 278 100% 
Pee sae. Boer dei ee 623 58 100% 
Union County ........... tie ess 107 100% 
Wee ee Soc s Se ccs Saws tes 119 100% 
WORE Fe FP eee re 119 100% 
West Mahanoy Township ....... 50 100% 





TENURE COMMITTEE 


At the call of Superintendent W. H. Dodd, 
Allentown, chairman of the State-wide com- 
mittee of 25 on Tenure and member of the na- 
tional committee of 100 on Tenure Problems, 
a sub-committee composed of the following 
members met at Headquarters, November 5, 
1924 at 7:30 P. M.: John H. Adams, Pitts- 
burgh; Ada Forry, Columbia; Jessie Gray, 
pin pea and Mary B. McAndrew, Carbon- 

ale. 

The chairman reported on his correspond- 
ence with the members of his committee and 
with the members of the N. E. A. committee 
and submitted a seven-page report on Teacher 
Tenure. It dealt with Origin of the Issue, 
Teacher Turnover, Indiscriminate Dismissals 
and Tendencies in Tenure in the various cities 
and states. 

The sub-committee agreed to the following 
fundamentals of a Teacher Tenure Bill: pro- 
bationary period of service, continuing con- 
tract for teachers who have rendered satisfac- 
tory service during the probationary period, 
transfer from indefinite tenure to probation- 
ary tenure of teachers whose services become. 
unsatisfactory, transfer of teachers, hearing 
on charge of incompetency and dismissal of 
inefficient teachers. 

It was agreed that the chairman should 
present the provisions of a proposed Bill as 
— to the P. S. E. A. committee on legis- 
ation. 





LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


Pursuant to a call of Dean Will Grant Cham- 
bers, Chairman, the 1924 committee on legis- 
lation of the P. S. E. A. met at Headquarters 
at 2:30 P. M., November 6, 1924 with all mem- 
bers present. Among the problems considered 
were the following: 

1. Amendments to the Retirement Act— 
The consensus of opinion was that it would 
be unwise to propose amendments to the Re- 
tirement Act in the 1925 Legislature which 
would increase the State’s liability, but that 
this conclusion should be held in abeyance 
pending the report of Messrs. Buck and Fors- 
ter on the present status of the Retirement 
System. 

2. Reports of Commissions appointed by 
the Governor—The chairman stated that he 
was awaiting reports from those commissions. 

3. National Legislation—Mr. Bruce Wat- 
son of the Public Education and Child Labor 
Association, Philadelphia discussed the N. 
E. A. Education Bill and the Child Labor 
Amendment. The committee favored support- 
ing the recommendations of the federal com- 
mittee on reorganization for a Department of 
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Education and Relief, and including the rati- 
fication of the Child Labor Amendment in the 
P. S. E. A. legislative program. 

4. Tenure Legislation—The committee re- 
ceived the report of Superintendent H. W. 
Dodd, on Tenure Problems and the provisions 
of a Tenure Bill and after careful discussion 
of the whole matter, requested him to prepare 
a Teacher Tenure Bill for further considera- 
tion. 

The committee adjourned to meet at Head- 
quarters, December 5, 1924 at 9:00 A. M. 


CINCINNATI CONVENTION 


The tentative program outline for the fifty- 
fifth annual meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence in Cincinnati, beginning Sat- 
urday, February 21 and ending Thursday, 
February 26, is as follows: 

Saturday evening—National Society for the 
Study of Education, Music Hall. 

Sunday afternoon—Annual Vesper Service, 
Music Hall. 

Monday morning—Public Session, Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, Music Hall. 

Monday afternoon—Allied departments, 
hotel ball rooms. 

Monday evening—Public Session, Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, Music Hall. 

Tuesday morning—Executive Session, mem- 
bers only, Department of Superintendence and 
certain allied departments, Music Hall and 
hotel ball rooms. 

Tuesday afternoon—Allied departments, 
hotel ball rooms. 

Tuesday, 5 P. M.—State and Department 
Dinners, hotel ball rooms. 

Tuesday, 8 P. M.—National Society for the 
Study of Education, Music Hall. 

Wednesday morning—Public Session, De- 
partment of Superintendence, Music Hall. 

Wednesday afternoon—Allied departments, 
hotel ball rooms. 

Wednesday evening—College Dinners. 

Thursday morning—Meetings, topic groups, 
Department of Superintendence, hotel ball 
rooms and Music Hall. 

Thursday afternoon—Public Session, De- 
partment of Superintendence, Music Hall. 

Thursday evening—Closing Public Session, 
Department of Superintendence, Music Hall. 

The Wednesday morning meeting will be 
devoted to the curriculum with Edwin 
C. Broome, superintendent of schools, Phila- 
delphia, as presiding officer. 

Hotels Gibson and Sinton, which face each 
other, will be headquarters for the convention. 

Communications regarding housing condi- 
tions should be addressed to Thomas Quinlan, 
Chamber of Commerce, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








LOCAL COMMITTEES 
(Continued from page 213) 


Finance Committee 
R. S. Scobell, Liberty Bldg., Chairman 
Anna M. Tanner, Library Bldg., Vice 
Chairman 
James K. Shields, Chamber of Commerce 
C. F. Brockway, Roosevelt High 
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THE PITTSBURGH FALL MEETING 


On October 24 and 25, the Pittsburgh Insti- 
tute and the Education Association of Western 
Pennsylvania with 25 subsidiary organizations 
held meetings in Syria Mosque and the Schen- 
ley High School with approximately 3,500 in 
attendance. Among the imported speakers, 
the following are particularly noteworthy: 
Superintendent Frank Cody, Detroit; Michael 
I. Pupin, Columbia University, New York 
City; Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, Frankfort, 
Ky.; Joy E. Morgan, Editor Journal of the 
National Education Association, Washington, 
D. C.; Mrs. Henrietta Calvin, Philadelphia; 
and Mr. Huston, World Federation of Teach- 
ers’ Associations, Washington, D. C. 

New officers for the Pittsburgh Local Branch 
of the P. S. E. A. were elected as follows: 


President, Ralph Blakeslee, Allegheny High 
School 
First Vice President, Grace G. Swan, Han- 
cock School 
Second Vice President, George B. Snyder, 
Business High School 
Secretary, Clarissa A. Moffit, Fulton School 
Treasurer, L. L. Hartley, Schenley High 
School 
These officers and 22 delegates constitute the 
official delegation for the Erie convention. 
The new officers for the Education Associa- 
tion of Western Pennsylvania are: 


President, Grace G. Swan, Hancock School, 


Pittsburgh 
First Vice President, W. G. Dugan, Superin- 
tendent of Westmoreland County 


Schools, Greensburg 

Second Vice President, Agnes Dickson, 
Teacher, Bellevue Schools 

Secretary, Clyde B. Moore, Professor of 
Education, University of Pittsburgh 

Treasurer, J. H. Bortz, Teacher, Peabody 
High School, Pittsburgh 





MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS, 
ATTENTION! 


Have you joined the Pennsylvania State 
Modern Language Association? To each one 
of you was sent a copy of the Pennsylvania 
State Modern Language Bulletin, with an in- 
vitation to become a member of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Modern Language Association. If 
you did not receive it, will you please send a 
postal card to ask for it? Your attention is 
especially called to the advantages of combin- 
ing membership in the Association with a sub- 
scription to the Modern Language Journal, 
the price of the combination being two dollars, 
the price of the Modern Language Journal 
alone, if taken separately. 

If you wish to keep abreast of the latest 
movements in your profession, you should read 
your professional publications. To join, send 
to Miss E. G. Kunze, 6399 Woodbine Avenue, 
Overbrook, Philadelphia, $1.00 for dues only— 
$2.00 for dues including the subscription to 
the Modern Language Journal, a national pub- 
lication. 
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LANGLEY ASSOCIATION OF SCIENCE 
TEACHERS 


The Langley Association of Science Teachers 
held its regular fall meeting in Pittsburgh, in 
connection with the Western Pennsylvania 
Education Association, Friday, October 24. 
Three very interesting meetings were held by 
the Langley Association, as follows: 


5:30 P. M.—Business meeting and election of officers 
Films: Buster Keaton, “The Electrical 
House” 
“The Electrical Transmission of Speech’ 
(Loaned by Western’ Electric Co.) 
6:30—Dinner in dining room of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 
Social Program—Over-seas Ouartette 
Dr. William M. Davidson 
10 minute speeches | Professor Alexander Silverman 
President C. H. Korns 
Readings—Professor E. R. Moses 
8:30—Public Meeting in Lecture Hall 
Lecture by Professor John Mills, Personnel Di- 
rector, Western Electric Co., New York City 
Subject: “Within the Atom” 


The Langley Association, formed just a year 
ago, has made a very satisfactory growth. Its 
object is to bring together several times a 
year the science teachers of the North Appa- 
lachian Region for mutual benefit, profession- 
ally and socially. All teachers of secondary 
or college science, persons interested in science 
or supervisors of science instruction are cordi- 
ally invited to join this association. 

President, C. C. Dunning, Peabody High 

School, Pittsburgh. 

Vice President, E. O. Morrison, Coraopolis. 

Treasurer, C. E. Baer, New Castle. 

- Secretary, F. G. Masters, Fifth Avenue High 
School, Pittsburgh. 


PENNSYLVANIA CONGRESS OF: MOTH- 
ERS AND PARENT TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS CONFER 


The annual conference of the Pennsylvania 
Congress of Mothers and Parent Teacher As- 
sociations was held in Harrisburg, October 
21-24. Mrs. E. E. Kiernan, State President, 
presided at the meetings. 


Elizabeth Burchenal, New York Chairman 
of the American Folk Dance Society, talked on 
Tuesday on “The Bond of Play.” To illustrate 
her theory of “playing to music” she invited 
the ladies to the gym where informal folk 
dancing quickly made the delegates acquainted 
with each other. 


Dr. Harriet Hartley, chief of the Child 
Hygiene Division of the Philadelphia Depart- 
ment of Health, spoke on “The -Health of the 
Pre-School Child.” She urged physical inspec- 
tion of children and child hygiene. 

The national president, Mrs. A. H. Reeve, 
spoke on Wednesday evening on “Helping the 
Home to Do Its Best Work.” 

James Struthers Heberling, formerly super- 
intendent of the William T. Carter Junior Re- 
public at Redington, spoke on Thursday on 
the subject “The Child In and Out of School.” 

The convention incorporated in their resolu- 
tions an endorsement of mandatory kindergar- 
ten legislation. 
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FAYETTE COUNTY SCHOOL 
DIRECTORS MEET 


The Fayette County Directors’ Association 
met at Uniontown, October 29 and 30. In the 
absence of the president, Ira C. Sutton, J. 
Buell Snyder opened the session. Robert A. 
Elwood, Instructor and lecturer of Absecon, 
N. J.; Dr. John G. Ziegler, supervisor of 
school sanitation of Harrisburg; Lee L. Driv- 
er, State director of rural education; and C. 
B. Smith of Menallen Township spoke during 
the conference. 

The details and rules for the public speak- 
ing contest in which the high schools of the 
county participate were arranged. The schol- 
arship and cups offered in the 1925 contest are 
as follows: 

The original oration carries with it the 
George L. Moore Loving Cup and a two hun- 
dred dollar scholarship in W. & J. College. 

The reading contest earries with it the O. 
R. Brownfield Loving Cup and a two hundred 
dollar scholarship in Bucknell University. 

The select oration carries with it the I. C. 
Sutton Loving Cup and a two hundred dollar 
scholarship in Bucknell University. 

The inter-high school debate carries with it 
the J. Buell Snyder Loving Cup and two three 
hundred dollar scholarships in the University 
of Pittsburgh. The subject for debate this 
vear will be “Resolved, That the United 
States should maintain a navy of sufficient 
strength for police duty only regardless of 
the policy of the other nations.” 





STATE SCHOOL DIRECTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


The Executive Committee of the Pennsyl- 
vania State School Directors’ Association met 
in Harrisburg, Wednesday, October 29, 1924. 


It was decided to hold the annual conven- 
tion in the Technical High School, Harrisburg, 
Pa., on Wednesday and Thursday, February 
11 and 12, 1925. 

Mr. John C. Diehl, Superintendent of 
Schools, Erie, Pa., was selected to conduct the 
singing. 

The Committee is preparing a very inter- 
esting and instructive program. 

Every School District in the State should 
enroll and thus assist the Association in its 
work for the advancement of the cause of 
public education. 





COMMUNICATION 


October 21, 1924 
To the Editor: 

The copy of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL came and I was more than delighted 
with it. . . . . I have read it from cover to 
cover and think it one of the brightest, livest, 
most interesting magazines of the kind I have 
ever seen. Cordially yours, 

LAURA BRYANT, Editor 
The Eastern School Music Herald, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


Contest on Health Programs in Secondary 
Schools 


The American Child Health Association is 
conducting a national contest to secure the 
most effective health programs in use in sec- 
ondary schools, whether public or private. The 
study is to be made during the second half of 
the present school year. One thousand dollars 
will be evenly distributed among the three 
schools contributing the three best programs. 
This money is offered for the furtherance of 
education and is to be used by the schools to 
promote health projects. Details and definite 
outlines may be secured from the Secretary 
of the High School Project, American Child 
Health Association, 370 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. Applications must be in by Janu- 
ary 10, 1924. 


Health Play Writing Contest for High Schools 


The National Tuberculosis Association is 
conducting a Health Play Writing Contest 
during the school year 1924-25. The Pennsyl- 
vania Tuberculosis Society is in charge of the 
contest in this State. The contest is open to 
junior and senior high schools and to private 
and parochial schools of the same grade. Eight 
prizes are offered in the National contest rang- 
ing from $100, first prize, to honorable men- 
tion awards of $10. Three plays will be ac- 
cepted from each county in the State Contest. 
Further details may be secured from Arthur 
M. Dewees, Executive Secretary, Pennsylvania 
Tuberculosis Society, 311 South Juniper Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Essay Contest on the Horse 

Our Dumb Animals will award two cash 
prizes, one, thirty dollars and one, twenty 
dollars for the best essays, not exceeding six 
hundred words, on “The Humane Treatment 
of the Horse.” Contestants should write on 
one side of the paper and sign full name and 
address in the upper left corner of the first 
sheet of manuscript. Essays should be sub- 
mitted to Contest Editor, Our Dumb Animals, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., not later 
than December 31, 1924. 


Harmon Foundation Essay Contest 


The Division of Student Loans of the Har- 
mon Foundation offers 4 prizes of $50, $25, $15 


and $10, respectively, for the best essays on. 


“Character Development in the Field of Stu- 
dent Loans,” submitted by borrowers under 
the Harmon Plan in affiliated colleges or from 
honorary members of the Foundation, Papers 
should not exceed 1,500 words and should be 
submitted before March 1, 1925 to the Harmon 
ay 140 Nassau Street, New York 
ity. 


National Safety Contest 
The Highway Education Board is conducting 
the fourth national contest on Highway Safety. 
More than $6,500 in cash prizes and medals 
will be given to elementary school pupils and 
elementary school teachers who submit the best 
essays and the best lessons in the 1924 contest. 
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All pupils of grades V, VI, VII and VIII 
are eligible to compete. Four hundred eighty- 
five checks and as many medals will be given 
for the best State essays. Three national 
awards will be made—first prize, a gold watch 
and a trip to Washington with all expenses; 
second and third national prizes, gold watches 
of relative values. The subject for the essay 
is, “My Conduct on Streets and Highways.” 
Essays should not exceed 500 words. 

The National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce is furnishing all prizes. In addition to 
the prizes and medals for pupils, this organi- 
zation offers the elementary teacher writing 
the best practical safety lesson $500 and a trip 
to Washington. The second and third prize win- 
ners will be awarded $300 and $200, respec- 
tively. 

Posters and folders containing detailed in- 
formation may be secured from the Highway 
or Board, Willard Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


EDUCATIONAL AIMS 


Mrs. Charles C. Long, chairman of the de- 
partment of Education, in reporting the work 
of her department at the Annual Meeting of 
the State Federation of Pennsylvania Women 
held in Philadelphia in October gave the edu- 
cational aims of the organization for the year 
1924-1925. 

She said: “In 1923 we turned our eyes defi- 
nitely to three goals. 1. Kindergartens—Penn- 
sylvania still ranks twenty-second among the 
states in Kindergarten development. 2. Social 
contact with teachers—the advantages from 
closer contact of parents, patrons and teachers 
are very evident. 3. A splendid, co-ordinated 
‘Know your schools’ Drive, with the purpose of 
establishing Auxiliary Educational Councils in 
sixteen of the larger Pennsylvania cities. 

“In 1924 our aim is still ‘Know your schools’ 
and the American Association of University 
Women through Mrs. Lucy L. W. Wilson of 
Philadelphia, has outlined a plan that promises 
success.” 


DECEMBER TEACHERS’ MEETING 


“The Teacher and the Community” is the 
subject which Agnes Wynn suggests in the 
Journal of the N. E. A. be developed at the 
December Teachers’ Meeting. A tentative out- 
line for such a meeting follows: 








THE TEACHER AND THE COMMUNITY 


Opening remarks by president 
Transaction of business, including reports of 
officers and committees 
Net results of Education Week 
From the standpoint of the schools 
From the standpoint of the community _ 
Report on activities of local teachers’ organi- 
zations 
Announcements 
Adjournment. 





’ Teacher—‘“Is your English paper ready?” 
Junior—“All but your looking it over and 
putting in the mistakes.” 





~ ee a aerate semen at no 
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ROBERT C. SHAW 


Robert C. Shaw, of the Field Service Bureau 
of the State Department of Public Instruction, 
served as vice president of the P. S. E. A. in 
1913 and as president of the P. S. E. A. in 
1914. 

Mr. Shaw received his preparatory training 
at the Poke Run Academy and the Kiski- 
minetas Springs Preparatory School. He 
taught two terms in the elementary schools of 
Washington Township, Westmoreland County 
and two terms in the Poke Run Academy. 

In 1901 Mr. Shaw was graduated from 
Washington and Jefferson College and in the 
fall of that year became principal of the 
Irwin (Pa.) High School. The following year 
he took charge of all the schools of Irwin. 

He was elected superintendent of the schools 
of Westmoreland County in 1905, a position 
which he resigned in 1920 to become a member 
of the State Department of Public Instruction. 

Mr. Shaw was appointed a member of the 
State Board of Education in 1915 by Governor 
Brumbaugh and served in that capacity until 
December, 1920. In 1905 he received the de- 
gree M.A. from Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege. At the present time he is a member 
of the Board of Trustees of that college. 

The old saying “A prophet is without honor 
in his own country” doesn’t apply to Mr. Shaw. 
It was in his native section of the State, 
Westmoreland County, that he received his 
early education and taught his first school; 
there he held his first supervisory position and 
there for fifteen years he did splendid work 
as county superintendent. That is an unusual 
record and one of which Mr. Shaw might justly 
be proud. 


VIA SUEZ TO SLIPPERY ROCK, PA. 


There is something beautiful about the fulfil- 
ment of a hope of a generation’s standing. 
Twenty years ago Thomas C. Blaisdell of the 
State Normal School, Slippery Rock, Pennsyl- 
vania, began preparing for a trip around the 
world and now he writes a letter to say that 
he and Mrs. Blaisdell are realizing their 
twenty-year-old dream. 

The trip, says Mr. Blaisdell, is at least in 
part, the result of a five hundred dollar prize 
which he was awarded by the Publishers of 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia in a contest 
that was advertised in the educational press 
two years ago. 

Friends of the Blaisdells in every corner 
of the country will be interested to know that 
they are already on their way to such alluring 
ports as Hongkong and Singapore, to Ran- 
goon and Calcutta, Bombay and Suez. Their 
trip will last a year. “We hope,” writes Mr. 
Blaisdell, “to be at Oxford for the six-weeks 
summer session. . . . We expect to return to 
Slippery Rock for the autumn session of nor- 
mal school September 20, 1925.” 








_After extended research, I found that 277 
times as many college men have amassed great 
wealth as those who did not go to college.— 
Charles Thwing. 
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GOLDEN RULE SUNDAY 


Whatsoever ye would that others should do 
unto you do ye even so unto them. 


The first International Golden Rule Sunday 
was observed on the second Sunday of Decem- 
ber, 1923. This year Golden Rule Sunday will 
occur on December 7. Last year it served to 
focus the attention of those who are prosperous 
upon the needs of those who are in adversity 
and provided a practical method of sharing for 
a time the privations of others. 


All people of all races and all religions are 
invited to join the World Fellowship of the 
Golden Rule and to observe Sunday, December 
7, 1924 as a day of self-examination; to make 
an inventory of their lives and to make a con- 
tribution toward the support of the great war’s 
legacy, the world’s wards in the Near East, 
who are not only parentless but also country- 
less and must be supported by the world’s 
charity during their childhood. 


If your own conditions of living make it 
possible only to give in small measure, at least 
eat a Golden Rule Sunday dinner—you and 
your family—and contribute the difference be- 
tween the cost of that meal and your regular 
Sunday dinner toward the support of the 
orphans. 


If you are surrounded by living conditions, 
either humble or luxurious, that give you com- 
fort unknown within bare orphanage walls, 
where children, whose recent background was 
utter destitution, are being reared to face adult 
life, give proportionately of your possessions 
to their great need. As you measure your 
stewardship, so give. 


Cleveland H. Dodge, 151 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, is Honorary Chairman of the Na- 
tional Golden Rule Committee; William M. Da- 
vidson, Superintendent of the schools of Pitts- 
burgh is chairman of the Public School Golden 
Rule Committee; Drexel and Company, Phila- 
delphia, is State Treasurer for Pennsylvania. 
The Regional Headquarters for Pennsylvania 
is N. E. Corner Broad and Locust Streets, 
Philadelphia., 





BOND ISSUES 


The following bond issues went through at 
the election, November 4: 


Greensburg—$600,000 to complete the new 
high school building. 


Harrisburg—$1,650,000 for the new John 
Harris High School. 


Hummelstown Borough—$63,000 for a 
junior-senior high school building of the pro- 
jected type, to be erected on a new seven acre 
school site. 


Radnor Township—$450,000 to complete the 
new high school building at Wayne, the first 
unit of which was built in 1922. Superintendent 
Sidney V. Rowland issued weekly bulletins for 
eight consecutive weeks in order to inform the 
people of the township as to the need for a 
new building. 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS! 


In “Lincoln, Verse, Story and Essay,” Char- 
lotte Bayne tells of a Christmas custum of 
the children of the Church of the Intercession 
in New York City. 

On Christmas Eve they march with lighted 
candles, a happy throng, to the grave of 
Clement Moore, author of “The Night Before 
Christmas,” and there sing carols and lay 
wreaths upon the grave of the man whose 
poem has given so much happiness to American 
children. 

It is a quaint and beautiful custom and one 
in which the children enter with whole-hearted 
enthusiasm, I am sure. For where is the 
child that does not love that poem from “Not 
a creature was stirring, not even a mouse,” 
to “Merry Christmas to all and to all a Good 
Night!” 

Not so long ago I was reading a book, whose 
title I have purposely forgotten, in which the 
author was dwelling upon the fact that vulgar 
words are being eliminated from our literary 
language. To add weight to his statements 
he said that the more recent editions of “The 
Night Before Christmas” are omitting the lines 
which describe Santa Claus as having 

“ 6.6hUwe™C™~C™:~CO little round belly 

That shook when he laughed like a bowl full 

of jelly.” 


As long as I live my mental concept of Santa 
Claus will be as he is described in “The Night 
Before Christmas”—and no lines in that pic- 
ture are more vivid than those which have been 
termed “vulgar” by this anonymous purist. 
Somehow I have too much faith in students 
of children and the creators of their literature 
to believe that all the modern editions will 
expurgate those jolly lines. 

Christmas is the time of the year when I 
envy children. It is unfortunately true of 
too many of us Grown Ups that much of the 
beauty of the season of Christ’s birth and of 
the delightful legends and customs that have 
grown up about it are forgotten in the hurry 
and effort of buying, making and giving gifts 
at schedule time on a give and take basis. 

It is the spirit of Christmas that the child 
loves. It begins in November when Mother 
bakes the Christmas cake and it grows with 
the stories and the carols and the greens and 
the tree and the candles and the secrecy and 
bustle over gifts and that triumph of mother 
love—the Christmas dinner. Gifts add to the 
child’s pleasure, of course, but simple gifts 
cause him just as real pleasure as the more 
elaborate ones. It is the Christmas Spirit that 
counts. 

It has been the custom in our family for 
the children’s gifts to be brought by Santa 
Claus the “Night before Christmas” and placed 
about the Christmas tree for them to open on 
Christmas morning. The Grown Ups exchange 
their gifts after dinner on Christmas Eve. 
Last year I watched a five-year-old as he 
helped the adults unwrap their gifts Christmas 
Eve; there was not a gift for him—but as I 
watched him examine his own gifts the next 
morning I realized that his pleasure was not 
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a whit more keen than it had been the night 
before when he had shared the Grown Ups’ 
pleasure in their gifts. The Christmas Spirit 
was the thing that counted with the little boy. 

As this busy Christmas season approaches, 
let us try to keep that Spirit alive in our class- 
rooms, be they in primary schools or in sec- 
ondary schools. We can at least have the 
stories and the carols and the decorations— 
and out of these we create the Christmas 
Spirit, that heart-warming glow of Good Will 
to All which came into the world on that first 
Christmas—the Christ Child’s birthday.—R. 
+ ie 





MATERIAL FOR CHRISTMAS 
Books 


Bird’s Christmas Carol—K. D. Wiggin. 

Christmas Carol—Dickens. 

Children’s Book of Christmas—J. C. Dier. 

Christmas in Legend and Story—Smith and 
Haxiltine. 

Children’s Book of Christmas Stories—A. 
Dickinson. 

Christmas; Its Origin and Celebration—R. 
Schauffer. 

Little Folks’ Christmas Stories and Plays— 
A. M. Skinner. 

Stories 

Christmas as Story—Hollow Tree and Deep 
Woods—Paine. 

Christmas Truants—Fanciful Tales. 

Coming of the Prince—Chadsey, Spain VII. 

First Christmas Tree, The—W. D. Howells. 

First Christmas Tree in New England— Chad- 
sey, Spain VI. 

Little Wolf and His Wooden Shoe—Story 
Hour V. 

Where Love Is, There God Is Also—Bolenius 


VI. 
Why the Chimes Rang. 


ENGLISH EDUCATION BILL REGU- 
LATES CHILD LABOR 

Herbert A. L. Fisher, M. P., former presi- 
dent .of the Board of Education of Great 
Britain, on October 30 addressed the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of College Presidents and 
Deans, meeting at Temple University, on the 
subject of child labor in England. 

Dr. Fisher has secured the passage of a bill 
which requires that all children in Great 
Britain attend school full time till they are 
twelve; go to school at least two afternoons 
a week between twelve and fourteen, and be- 
tween fourteen and eighteen attend school at 
least 320 hours a year. The bill provides for 
progressive increase of the age up to which 
there must be full-time schooling. 

The bill prohibits employment of primary 
school age children for more than one hour 
before and one hour after school daily in order 
that they may not arrive at school jaded and 
unable to profit fully by their studies. 

“An industrial system,” said he, “that stunts 
the mind of the child and hinders the intel- 
lectual growth of the country is clearly paid 
for in the industrial development of the 
country.” 
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A. E. MALTBY 


A. E. Maltby, for twenty-six years principal 
of Slippery Rock State Normal School, died 
at his home in Grove City on May 27, 1924, 
aged seventy-four years. 

Dr. Maltby received his preliminary educa- 
cation in the public schools of Fayetteville, 
New York. He was graduated from Cornell 
University in 1876. He received the honorary 
degree Ph.D. from St. Lawrence University of 
New York and the LL.D. degree from Grove 
City College. 

From the time of his graduation from col- 
lege Dr. Maltby was engaged in educational 
activities with the exception of a period in 
1878 when he acted as engineer on the survey 
of the boundary line between Guatemala and 
Mexico. Dr. Maltby was identified with the 
State Normal School system in Pennsylvania 
from 1884 to 1916. In 1884 he became pro- 
fessor of natural sciences at the Normal School 
at Indiana, Pa. Five years later he resigned 
to take charge of the training department at 
the Millersville State Normal School. In 1890 
he became principal of the Slippery Rock State 
Normal School—a position which he filled ably 
for twenty-six years. 

On retiring from the principalship of the 
Slippery Rock State Normal School he removed 
to Grove City where he spent his remaining 
years in congenial study and in activity in the 
life of the college community. His work as an 
educator was constructive and beneficial and 
will remain. 


MOUNT CARMEL HIGH SCHOOL 
CODES 
Mount Carmel High School, of which W. M. 
Yeingst is superintendent, has worked out in 
the English department a High School Code 
of Conduct and a Code for Better English. 
Both are worthy of note. 


5 
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High School Code 

1. Be courteous and practice the “Golden 
Rule.” 

2. Refrain from looking upon the school as 
a prison, the teachers as wardens and your- 
selves as inmates. 

3. Boost your school in all her activities, be 
proud of her achievements and do not desert 
her in her adversities. 

4. Be truthful, persevering, obedient and 
respectful. 

5. Practice thrift by caring for the prop- 
erty of others as if it were your. own. 

6. Be clean in speech and mind. 

7. Be honest in thought, word and deed. 

8. Above all, set your goal high and strive 
to attain it. 

Better English 

1. Regard the dictionary as a friend, not 
as a hated textbook. 

2. Wage war against grammatical errors, 
especially the more common. 

3. Strive for unity of thought in conversa- 
tion. 

4. Be precise. choose the exact words. 

5. Listen attentively to people who speak 
good English. 

. $ Practice writing and speaking good Eng- 
ish. 

7. Refrain from the use of slang, provin- 
cialisms and trite expressions. 

8. Read the best books. 

9. Master mistakes. 


FIVE GREAT ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
WOODROW WILSON 
Born December 28, 1856 
BY HENRY VAN DYKE 

Woodrow Wilson’s achievements put him 
among the great American Presidents. Five 
of these achievements must be recognized by 
all fair and reasonable men. 

First, the wise program of national legis- 
lation, which he carried through on his en- 
trance into his high office, including especially 
the federal reserve bill, which kept us from 
panic and financial disaster during emergen- 
cies of the war. 

Second, the patience and firmness with which 
he handled the question of American entry 
into the war, refusing to go in until it was un- 
avoidable and until he had a united country 
behind him. 

Third, the vigor and efficiency with which 
he carried on the war after we were in, includ- 
ing the way in which he handled the great 
question of a selective draft. 

Fourth, the splendid way in which he made 
it clear that America’s purpose in the war was 
to promote the cause of liberty and peace in 
the world, as well as to protect her own in- 
terests. 

Fifth, the fine courage with which he advo- 
cated what seemed to him the best if not the 
only way of securing a lasting peace among 
the nations of the earth and the absolute devo- 
tion with which he practically laid down his 
life for that cause. These things will stand 
to his everlasting credit. 
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HARRIET W. SHEPPARD 


It is with great sorrow that Kensington 
High School loses for the first time a member 
of its faculty through death. Harriet W. 
Sheppard, head of the department of mathe- 
matics, died in the Osteopathic Hospital at 
midnight on Saturday, September 20. 

Before her appointment to the Kensington 
High School in 1913, she was an assistant in 
mathematics at Swarthmore College, at which 
college she had received her A.B. degree in 1909. 
She was at various times a post-graduate stu- 
dent in mathematics at. the University of 
Pennsylvania, at the University of Wisconsin 
and at Columbia University. It was at Co- 
lumbia University that she received the degree 
A.M. in 1920. 

During her eleven years’ connection with the 
Kensington High School Miss Sheppard en- 
deared herself to both faculty and students by 
her unwavering loyalty to the school, by her 
understanding of the difficulties of the pupils 
and by her ideals of truth and justice. Miss 
Sheppard was not only a mathematician her- 
self; she was also an able teacher of mathe- 
matics. She was an indefatigable worker in 
the organization of the school and a depend- 
able comrade. Her death is a great loss to 
the school officially and to her fellow workers, 
personally. 
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M. J. MILLER 


M. J. Miller, for nineteen years principal of 
the W. N. Aiken School and for a number of 
years principal of the West Side School in 
New Castle, died on October 16, 1924. 


Mr. Miller understood children—their ca- 
pabilities and their shortcomings. He was sym- 
pathetic and a good disciplinarian, prime 
requisites of a good schoolman. 


Mr. Miller was a lover of children as well 
as a student of child psychology. It was no 
uncommon sight to see him stop on the street 
to talk to a group of them. On the playground 
they would gather round him for encourage- 
ment. Many a boy and many a girl has con- 
tinued through high school because of his 
words of encouragement. 


The Crippled Children Committee of the Ro- 


- tary Club had in him a valuable member who 


was ever ready to give active service in the 
cause of a crippled child. 


As a servant of the public he was willing 
and ready to sacrifice time and strength to his 
work. As a friend he was jolly, optimistic, 
true and loyal_—F. L. Orth, principal of the 
New Castle Senior High School. 





(Continued from page 208) 
scribed the Latrobe plan and Superintendent 
H. B. Anthony, the Blakely plan. 

Through Superintendent H. R. Vanderslice 
of Coatesville the Findings Committee in sum- 
marizing the conference desired particularly 
to commend the educational leadership which 
had manifested itself in this meeting. He 
then offered the following resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted: | 


“I move that this conference express to 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
its high appreciation of the opportunity which 
he has here given the administrative officers 
of the state school system to discuss their 
common problems under the guidance of this 
admirable program and that this conference 
offer to him not only its hearty co-operation, 
but its active assistance in the furtherance of 
his educational policies and program.” 


ee 
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Program Erie Convention 


I. GENERAL SESSIONS 


All General Programs Will Be Held in the Auditorium of the 
Academy High School, State and 29th Streets, Erie 





Monday Evening, December 29, 1924 


7:30 CONCERT: The Temple Band, William S. Owen, Director, and Esther Dale, 
Soprano Soloist 


8:15 THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER 
INVOCATION—Rabbi Max C. Currick 


WELCOME ADDRESSES—John C. Diehl, Superintendent of Schools, Erie 
Hon. Joseph C. Williams, Mayor of Erie 


RESPONSES—(1) Superintendent H. H. Zeiser, Wilkes-Barre 
(2) Clark Overtash, Chambersburg 


MUSIC—Group of Songs, Esther Dale 


ADDRESS—tThe Trend Toward Professionalism, Doctor Thomas Henry Briggs, 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City 


10:00 INFORMAL RECEPTION—Boys’ Gymnasium, Academy High School and 
dancing in Girls’ Gymnasium under the auspices of the Local Committee 
on Hospitality, Hattie M. Shabacker, Chairman 


Tuesday Afternoon, December 30, 1924 


TOPIC: The Rural School Situation 
2:00 COMMUNITY SINGING—Leader, Superintendent John C. Diehl, Erie 


INVOCATION—Reverend E. Maclay Gearhart, D.D., Pastor of Luther Memorial 
Church 


MUSIC— 


ADDRESS—tThe Rural School Situation in Pennsylvania, Doctor J. Linwood 
Eisenberg, Principal, State Normal School, Slippery Rock 


ADDRESS—How to Tell a “Schoolmarm” from a School Teacher, Florence 
Hale, Director of Rural Education, Department of Public Instruction, 
Augusta, Maine 


MUSIC— 


ADDRESS—What Can Be Done to Improve Economic Conditions in Rural Dis- 
tricts, Aaron, Sapiro, Secretary Co-operative Citrus Growers’ Association 
of America, St. Regis Hotel, New York City 


Tuesday Evening, December 30, 1924 


TOPIC: Class Room Problems 
7:30 CONCERT—Academy High School Orchestra and Academy Girls’ Chorus 


INVOCATION—Reverend Harry Burton Boyd, D.D., Pastor Park Presbyterian 
Church 


MUSIC—Group of Songs, Charles Le Sueur 
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ADDRESS—The Teacher As An Artist, Superintendent Ernest C. Hartwell, 
Buffalo, New York 


MUSIC—Group of Songs, Charles Le Sueur 


ADDRESS—tTeaching As One of the Fine Arts, Doctor Alfred L. Hall-Quest, 
509 West 122d St., New York City 
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ADDRESS—Undeveloped Resources in Education, Doctor Charles A. McMurry, | 


Steg of Eiementary Education, George Peabody College, Nashville, 
enn. 


Wednesday Afternoon, December 31, 1924 
_ TOPIC: The State Educational Program 


2:00 COMMUNITY SINGING—Leader, Superintendent John C. Diehl, Erie 


Pe 


10. 
11. 


12. 


INVOCATION—Reverend Oliver C. Horsman, D.D., Pastor First Baptist Church 


sale tele J. George Becht, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg 


MUSIC— 


ADDRESS—Dr. W. R. P. Emerson, Boston, Mass. (Speaker furnished by the 
co-operation of the Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Society with the P. S. E. A.) 


MUSIC— 


ADDRESS—What a State Should Do for Its Schools—U. S. Senator Woodbridge 
N. Ferris, Big Rapids, Michigan 





II. HOUSE OF DELEGATES 


Monday Afternoon, December 29, 4:00 o’clock 
Academy High School Auditorium 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 
ADOPTION OF RULES 
ADOPTION OF MINUTES 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE ASSOCIATION by its 
President, Ezra Lehman, Shippensburg 


eal” THE TREASURER OF THE ASSOCIATION, Jno. C. Wagner, 
Carlisle 


REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE PERMANENT 
FUND, H. W. Dodd, Allentown 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON TENURE PROBLEMS, H. W. Dodd, 
Chairman, Allentown 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION, Will Grant Chambers, 
Chairman, State College 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PLAN OF ELECTING STATE DELE- 
GATES TO N. E. A. CONVENTIONS, Joseph I. Stubbs, Chairman, West 
Grove 


NOMINATIONS FOR PRESIDENT AND SECOND VICE PRESIDENT 


NOMINATIONS FOR COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 
(Four members to serve for two years) 


NOMINATIONS FOR COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
(Four members to serve for two years) 
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18. NOMINATIONS FOR STATE DELEGATES TO THE N. E. A. 1925 SUMMER 
CONVENTION, Indianapolis, Ind., June 29-July 3 
(Twenty may be elected) 


14. INVITATIONS TO THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES FOR THE 1925 CON- 
VENTION 


15. NEW BUSINESS 


Tuesday Forenoon, December 30, 9:00 o’clock 
Academy High School Auditorium 
1. REPORT OF THE STATE SCHOOL EMPLOYES’ RETIREMENT BOARD, 
H. H. Baish, Executive Secretary, Harrisburg 


2. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MENTAL MEASUREMENTS, Francis 
N. Maxfield, Co-ordinating Secretary, Harrisburg 


8. REPORT OF COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS, George Gailey 
Chambers, Chairman, Philadelphia 


4, REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CORRELATION OF THE JUNIOR HIGH 











SCHOOL CURRICULUM AND COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS, 
Arthur J. Jones, Chairman, Philadelphia 


5. REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF 25 ON CLASSROOM TEACHING PROBLEMS, 
Charles E. Dickey, Chairman, Allegheny County, Pittsburgh 


6. REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF 25 ON RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEMS, Lee L. 


Driver, Chairman, Harrisburg 


7. REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RETIREMENT ALLOWANCES, Oliver P. 


Cornman, Chairman, Philadelphia 


8. UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


III. 


COLLEGE AND TEACHER TRAINING 
SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 

President, John A. H. Keith, Indiana 

Vice President, George H. Reavis, Pittsburgh 

Secretary, Paul Mertz, Harrisburg 


Executive Committee 


Mervin G. Filler, Carlisle 
Warren N. Drum, Lock Haven 


Monday Afternoon, Dec. 29, 2:00 o’clock 
Academy High School, Room 7% 


Business Session 
Topic for Discussion: The Advantages and 
Disadvantages of the Liberal Arts Col- 
lege in the Preparation of Teachers: 
Isaac Miles Wright, Muhlenberg College, 
Allentown 
H. W. Dodd, Superintendent of Schools, Al- 
lentown : 
F. C. Henke, Allegheny College, Meadville 
J. N. Rule, Deputy Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Harrisburg 
C. E. Dickey, Superintendent of Allegheny 
County Public Schools, Pittsburgh 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 31, 9:00 o’clock 
Academy High School, Room 7 
The Main Findings of the Normal School Sur- 
vey Report—William C. Bagley, Teach- 
ers College, New York City 


DEPARTMENT AND SECTION PROGRAMS 


Discussion—What Should and What Can be 
Done to Improve Conditions Revealed 
by the Report? 

M. S. Bentz, Superintendent of Cambria 
County Public Schools, Ebensburg 

E. M. Balsbaugh, Superintendent of Schools, 
Lebanon 

George H. Reavis, Dean College of Liberal 
Arts, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh 

Albert Lindsay Rowland, Director Teacher 
Bureau, Harrisburg 


DEPARTMENT OF COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENCE 
President, George A. Grim, Nazareth 
Vice President, John S. Carroll, Uniontown 
Secretary, Kate G. Barnes, Mercer 


Monday Afternoon, Dec. 29, 2:00 o’clock 
Academy High School, Room 105 


Business Session 
Topics for discussion: 
1, Ethical and un-ethical practices in being 
elected 
Ethical and un-ethical practices in obtain- 
ing and disposing of sample books 
2. Attitude toward “Book Men” 
3. Have we been lax in granting some State 
Certificates and Normal School diplo- 
mas? 
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4. Certification of teachers. Shall we revert 
to the former practice and permit 
County Superintendents to issue partial 
elementary and standard certificates? 

5. -” our Normal Schools function efficient- 
y? 

6. Suggestions for saving time and money 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 31, 9:00 o'clock 
Academy High School, Room 105 


9:00 Address — Co-operative Community 
be i is Sapiro, New York City 
Discussion 
10:15 Address—The Challenge of the Rural 
School — Florence Hale, Augusta, 
Maine 
Round Table Discussion—Topics: 
1. County Teachers’ Institutes 
Three days vs. five days 
More class demonstrations 
Section 2105 (Forty teachers necessary) 
2. Some lessons learned from other superin- 
tendents that have inspired us in our 
work 
8. Local educational meetings 


DEPARTMENT OF DISTRICT 
SUPERINTENDENCE 


President, Ben G. Graham, New Castle 
Vice President, B. Frank Rosenberry, Palmer- 


ton 
Secretary, Charles S. Miller, Latrobe 


Monday Afternoon, Dec. 29, 2:00 o’clock 
Academy High School, Room 201 


General Subject: The Teaching of Morals in 
Our Public Schools 
1. 2:00 P. M. Business Session 
2. 2:30—Teaching Morals in the Elementary 
Schools, R. E. Laramy, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Altoona 
3. 3:00—Teaching morals in the Junior High 
School, .C. R. Foster, Associate 
Superintendent of Schools, Pitts- 
burgh 
4, 3:30—Teaching Morals in the High 
School, C. R. Stone, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Munhall 
5. 4:00—Teaching Morals through Extra- 
Curricular Activities, LeRoy 
Weller, Superintendent of 
Schools, Oil City 
6. 4:30—Applications of Civic Education, Al- 
fred L. Hall-Quest, New York 
City 
The plan of the meeting calls for twenty- 
minute papers with ten minutes for general 
discussion following each paper. 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 31, 9:00 o’clock 
Academy High School, Room 201 


9:00 A. M. Address—Co-operative Supervi- 
sion from a University Center, E. A. 
Yoakam, University of Pittsburgh 
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Topic: How to Make the School Health Pro- 
gram Effective 

1. 9:30 A. M. Through Physical Training, 
H. E. Gress, Superintendent of 
Schools, Lancaster 

2. 10:00—Through a Dental Clinic, H. W 
Dodd, Superintendent of Schools 
Allentown 

3. 10:30—Through School Nurses, C. H. Gar- 
wood, Superintendent of Schools, 
Harrisburg 

4. 11:00—Through Medical Inspection, Port 
Eckles, Superintendent of 
Schools, Homestead ; 

5. 11:30—Address—U. S Senator Woodbridge 
N. Ferris, Big Rapids, Michigan 


. 
, 


GRADED SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


President, James R. Gilligan, Scranton 
Vice President, Aelfric James, Easton 
Secretary, Margaret J. Lowman, Indiana 


Monday Afternoon, Dec. 29, 2:00 o’clock 
Community Playhouse 

Business Session . 

The Classroom Teacher—Rhys Powell, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Scranton 

Present Methods of Teaching Spelling—H. V. 
Herlinger, Superintendent of Schools, 
Indiana : 

The Right Book for the Right Child at the 
Right Time—Adeline B. Zachert, Direc. 
tor, School Libraries, Harrisburg 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 31, 9:00 o’clock 
Community Playhouse 


Enriching the Elementary Curriculum—C. F. 

Hoban, Department of Public Instruc. 

tion, Harrisburg 

Address—Development of study habits in the 
grades—E. A. Yoakam, Professor of 
Elementary Education, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

Physical Education in the Graded School—A. _ 
L. Crapser, Director of Physical Edu- 
cation, Scranton 


HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


President, George D. Robb, Altoona 
Vice President, Charles B. Fager, Harrisburg 
Secretary, Gertrude H. Gaggin, Erie 


Monday Afternoon, Dec. 29, 1:30 o’clock 
Central High School Auditorium 


1:3 

2:00 Invocation 

2:10 Business Session 

2:30 Address—Vocational Education and the 
High School—L. H. Dennis, Director 
Bureau of Vocational Education, Har- 


risburg 

3:00 Address—The New Conception of a 
Secondary School Principal—Thomas 
H. Briggs, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City 
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Tuesday Morning, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School Auditorium 


9:00 Address—Extra Curricular Activities in 
our High School—Charles A. Miller, 
Supervising Principal, South Browns- 
ville 

9:30 Deans of Women in High School, E. 
Marie Lentz, Altoona 

10:00 Address—The Fork of the Road in Sec- 
ondary Education—Thomas H. 


Briggs, Teachers College, New York _ 


Cit 
10:45 ees Table Conference—Vice Presi- 

dent Charles B. Fager, Presiding 

Should the High School year be length- 
ened? 

How can we improve our methods of 
marking pupils? Of rating teachers? 

Promoting school morale in athletic con- 
tests 

The school’s responsibility for the so- 

cial life of the pupils 

Types of examinations—reasonable and 

unreasonable demands on the teacher 


HIGH SCHOOL SECTIONS 
CLASSICAL SECTION 
President, Walter E. Severance, Principal Cen- 
tral High School, Harrisburg 
Secretary, Jessie C. Bowers, Central High 
School, Harrisburg 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 31, 9:00 o’clock 
Academy High School, Room 117 


Business Session 

Address—The American Academy at Rome: 
Summer Session—Euphemia M. Mann, 
Philadelphia 

Topic: American Classical League Investiga- 
tion 

Round Table discussion concerning ways of 
applying the results of the investigation 
to teaching in Pennsylvania high 
schools 


COMMERCIAL SECTION 


President, E. G. Miller, Pittsburgh 
Vice President, C. L. Arnold, Erie 
Secretary, F. O. Pinks, Erie 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 31, 9:00 o’clock 
Academy High School, Room 108 


Business Session 
Retail Training in the High School—Isabel 
Craig Bacon, Special Agent Retail Edu- 
cation, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
10:00 Address—The Factors that Pre-deter- 
mine a Person’s Career, Arthur F. 
Payne, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, N. Y. 
General Discussion 


ENGLISH SECTION 


President, E. C. Noyes, Pittsburgh 
Vice President, Claudia B. Gurie, Norristown 
Secretary, Janet Crawford, Franklin 
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Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 31, 9:00 o’clock 
Academy High School, Room 103 
Business Session 
9:30 Address—The Fictive Hall of Fame, Al- 
fred L. Hall-Quest, New York City, 


NW. 

10:00 Educational Dramatics — Ralph E. 
Blakeslee, Allegheny High School, 
Pittsburgh 


10:20 Modern Realism and the High School 
Age—Ellen Geyer, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

10:50 Composition in the High School—Jo- 
— Connell, Central High School, 

rie 

11:20 The English Teacher and the Library— 
Adeline B. Zachert, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

11:40 General Discussion — Led by Orton 
Lowe, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 31, 9:00 o’clock 
Academy High School, Room 218 

First Annual Meeting Held under the Auspices 
of the Junior High Schools of the State 

Chairman—Ben G. Graham, Superintendent, 
New Castle, formerly principal of Lati- 
mer Junior High, the pioneer school in 
Pittsburgh 

Chairman’s Address—The Beginnings of the 
Junior High School Movement in Penn- 
sylvania 

The Junior High School Movement—In First 
Class Cities—Edwin C. Broome, Super- 
intendent, Philadelphia 

In Second Class Cities—Clyde H. Garwood, Su- 
perintendent, Harrisburg 

In Third Class Cities—Samuel Fausold, Su- 
perintendent, Ambridge 

In Fourth Class Districts—William W. Evans, 
Superintendent, Columbia County, 
Bloomsburg 

Junior High School Teacher Training in Nor- 
mal Schools—Albert L. Rowland, Direc- 
tor Teacher Bureau, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

Accrediting Relations of Junior High Schools 
and Colleges—Arthur J. Jones, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Chairman of P. 
S. E. A. Committee on Accrediting Re- 
lations, Philadelphia 

Next Stage of Junior High School Develop- 
ment—J. George Becht, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

Business Meeting 

Report of Committee on Nominations 


MATHEMATICS SECTION 
President, Alice M. Holbrook, High School for 
Girls, Philadelphia 
Vice President, M. H. Horner, Coraopolis 
Secretary, W. R. Bray, Freeland 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 31, 2:00 o’clock 
Academy High School, Room 214 
Business Session 
Topic—The Study-Recitation in Mathematics 
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Address—Principal S. Clayton Sumner, Sey- 
mour High School, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Program’ in charge of K. D. Swartzel, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, University of 
Pittsburgh 


SCIENCE SECTION 
President, Melvin E. Morse, Academy High 
School, Erie 
Vice President, Ida W. Berger, Wm. Penn 
High School for Girls, Philadelphia 
Secretary, Frederick L. Pond, Meadville 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 31, 9:00 o’clock 
Academy High Schogl, Room 216 





Business Session 

Address—Nature study as a background for 
high school science, Samuel H. Williams, 
Department of Nature Study and Zo- 
ology, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh 

Discussion—Cora A. Smith, Roosevelt Jr. High 
School, Erie 

Address—Methods and devices in the Latimer 
Junior High School natural science 
course, J. T. Shriner, science depart- 
ment, Latimer Junior High School, 
Pittsburgh 

Discussion—Lynn M. Davis, Head of Biology 
Department, Academy High School, 
Erie 

Address—Problems of science teaching in the 
rural high school, J. A. Foberg, Di- 
rector of Science and Mathematics, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg 

Discussion—Orlo O. Coon, Principal of West- 
minster High School, R. F. D. No. 2, 
Erie 

SoctiaAL STUDIES SECTION 
(Pennsylvania Council for the Social Studies) 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 31, 9:00 o’clock 
Academy High School, Room 106 


1. Making the School Library Most Useful— 
Adeline B. Zachert, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Harrisburg L 

2.Training Teachers for the Social Studies 

a. What the State Normal Schools are Do- 
ing—C M. Sullivan, Lock Haven 

b. What the Universities are Doing—P. M. 
Hutson, University of Pittsburgh 

3. Class Activities—Dessie P. Spangler, Corao- 

olis 

4, Practical Supervised Study—Alfred H. Hall- 
Quest, New York City, N. Y. 

5. General Discussion led by J. Lynn Barnard, 
Department of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg 

6. Business Session—Election of Officers 


PENNSYLVANIA INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION 
President, Charles S. Davis, Steelton 
Vice President, H. L. Smith, Milton 
Treasurer, F. S. Jackson, Punxsutawney 
Secretary, Harry R. Allen, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 
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Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 31, 9:00 o’clock 
Academy High School, Room 4 


Business Session 

Round Table Discussion: 

Proposed changes in Constitution 

Proposed changes in Eligibility Rules 

District and state track and field meets 

District and state championships and the 
revenue therefrom 

. Combination of athletic and_ scholastic 
meets ; 

How districts may function better 

Junior high school interscholastic athletics 

Standardization in awarding athletic hon- 
ors 

Should we have a modification of the 
amount of dues? 

10. Affiliation with the national association 


2 SNS gw Awe 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


President, Victor A. Oswald, Hazle Township, 
Hazleton 
Vice President, Mrs. E. S. Reider, Williams- 


port 
Secretary, George A. Bryan, Carnegie 


Monday Afternoon, Dec. 29, 2:00 o’clock 
Academy High School, Music Room 


2:00 Business Session 
2:45 P. M. Vocal and Instrumental Program 
by students of the Erie High Schools 


Tuesday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 
Academy High School, Music Room 


Music by students of the Erie High Schools 

Demonstration by Sixth Grade children from 
the Erie schools, Kathryn A. C. Martin, 

‘ Instructor in Music, Edinboro State 
Normal School, in charge 

Address—Developing the Symphony Orchestra 
in High Schools, D. J. Lewis, Super- 
visor of Music, Hazleton 

Address—Music as a Factor in Education, C. 
F. Hoban, Assistant Director, Education 
Office, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg 

Address—Equipping the Grade Teacher, Gwi- 


lym Davies, Supervisor of Music, 
Wilkes-Barre 
Address— 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 31, 9:00 o’clock 
Academy High School, Music Room 


Music by students of the Erie High Schools 

Demonstration by Third Grade children from 
the Erie Schools, Kathryn A. C. Martin, 
Instructor in Music, Edinboro State 
Normal School, in charge 

Address—Developing School Bands, Leon’ Bly, 
Supervisor of Music, Carbondale 

Address—Music Problems Most Prevalent in 
Erie Schools, Margaret Dunham, Super- 
visor of Music, Erie 

Address—Music Appreciation, Grace Barr, 
Victor Talking Machine Company 
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RURAL SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


President, Joseph I. Stubbs, West Grove 
Vice President, Roy Diem, Arndtsville 
Secretary, Agnes E. Hixson, Belle Vernon 


Monday Afternoon, Dec. 29, 2:00 o’clock 
Academy High School, Room 202 


Business Session 

Address—The School Plant, a real educational 
problem today, HuBert C. Eicher, Di- 
rector of School Buildings, Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

Demonstration Health Lesson, M. Lillian Con- 
well, Extension Department, Pittsburgh 
District Dairy Council, Pittsburgh 


Discussion 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 
Academy High School, Room 202 

9:00 Address—Hints from an Observer’s 

Notebook, Florence Hale, Director of 


Rural Education, Department of Public 
Instruction, Augusta, Maine 


Discussion 

10:00 Address—Community Co-operation, 
Aaron Sapiro, Secretary Co-operative 
Citrus Growers Association, New York 
City, N. Y. 


SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS 
DEPARTMENT 
President, J. N. Waugaman, Scottdale 


Vice President, D. H. Stewart, Beaver 
Secretary, Elizabeth Lackey, Coraopolis 


Executive Committee 


C. S. Kniss, Beaverdale 
A. H. Martin, York 
Lawrence T. Orner, Clarks Summit 


Monday Afternoon, Dec. 29, 2:00 o’clock 
Elks Auditorium 


Business Session 
2:30 The scope of supervision, Alfred L. Hall- 
Quest, New York City, N. Y. 

Round Table Conference—Leader, Donald P. 
Davis, East Huntington Township, Al- 
verton 

Topic—Rural Education Problems 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 31, 9:00 o’clock 
Elks Auditorium : 


9:00 Extra Curricular Activities—C. A. Miller, 
South Brownsville 

Discussion 

10:00 Address—U. S. Senator Woodbridge N. 
Ferris, Big Rapids, Michigan 

10:45 A Nature Study Program—S, H. Wil- 
liams, University of Pittsburgh, 


Pittsburgh 
Discussion 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND 
PRACTICAL ARTS 


President, Arthur J. Blewitt, East Strouds- 


burg 

Vice President, Anthony M. Goldberger, Pitts- 
burgh 

Secretary, J. B. Berry, Meadville 


Monday Afternoon, Dec. 29, 2:00 o’clock 
Academy High School, Room 202 


Business Session 

Address—F. Theodore Struck, Assistant Di- 
rector Industrial Education, Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

Address—Teaching of Industrial Arts, Charles 
A. McMurry, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Address—Edith Chace, Director of Home Eco- 
nomics, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College 

Address—Training for Industry, James F. 
St. Lawrence, Westinghouse Electric 
Company, Erie 

General Discussion 


VOCATIONAL SECTION PROGRAMS 


AGRICULTURAL SECTION 


President, B. A. Rockwell, Coudersport 
Vice yg ecnnaoggas C. W. F. Wuesthoff, Spartans- 
urg 


Secretary, Curtis Watts, Imperial 


Tuesday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 
Academy High School, Room 218 


Topic—The place of the community fair and 
what can be done to improve it 
Leaders—S. H. Cummings, Supervisor of Ag- 
riculture, High School, North East and 
W. L. Hess, Director, Vocational School, 
Waterford : 
Discussion 


Topic—To what extent should agricultural 
teachers assist in solving live stock 
problems of a community 

Leaders—P. G. Brown, Supervisor of Agri- 
culture, Vocational School, Conneaut- 
ville and C. F. H. Wuestoff, Director, 
Vocational School, Spartansburg 

Discussion 


Topic—The community survey and how it may 
be used to determine subject matter, 
content of courses’. 

Leaders—Clyde Thompson, Supervisor of Ag- 
riculture, High School, Port Allegany 
and W. S. Jeffries, Supervisor of Ag- 
riculture, Vocational School, Townville 

Discussion 


Business Session 
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ArT SECTION 


President, Cora Anne Pearce, Erie 
Secretary, Emilie H. Salomon, New Castle 


Tuesday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 
Academy High School, Room 214 


1. A Modern Idea in Art—W. F. Bates, Direc- 
= of Art, State Normal School, Edin- 
oro 


2.Are we making Satisfactory Progress in 
Art?—C. Valentine Kirby, Director of 
Art, Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 


3. High Lights on Summer Schcols—by several 
teachers 


4, A Cumulative record card for Art Guidance 
—James C. Boudreau, Director of Art, 
Pittsburgh 


5. Living pictures—presented by the pupils of 
Gridley Junior High School under the 
direction of Selma Schurz and Cora 
Anne Pearce, Erie 


6. Business Session 


CONTINUATION SECTION 


President, James Killius, Johnstown 
Vice President, Florence Hurst, Philadelphia 
Secretary, Mrs. Anna G. Dunn, Erie 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 31, 9:00 o’clock 
Academy High School, Room 7 


Business Session 
Election of Officers 


1. Address—Contribution of the Continuation 
School to General Education—Landis 
Tanger, Superintendent of Schools, 
Reading 


2. Address—Records and Reports in Continua- 
tion School Administration—R. R. Nee- 
ly, Principal Boys Continuation School, 
Allentown 


3. Address—Immediate Possibilities for Part- 
time Education in Pennsylvania—Paul 
Cressman, Assistant Director Voca- 
tional Education, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg 


General Discussion 


HoME ECONOMICS SECTION 
(Pennsylvania State Home Economics Asso- 
ciation) 

President, Mrs. Henrietta Calvin, Philadelphia 
Vice President, Mrs. Edith Davidson, Pitts- 

burgh 
Secretary, Edna Randall, Erie 
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Tuesday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 
Academy High School, Room 104 


Business Session 


Address—Ohjective tests for home economics 
classes—Lu M. Hartman, State Super- 
visor of Home Economics, Harrisburg 


Discussion—30 minutes 


Address—The relation between home econom- 
ics education and kindergarten educa- 
tion—Julia Wade Abbott, Director of 
Kindergartens, Philadelphia 


Address—What should be Pennsylvania’s plan 
for home projects?—Genevieve Fisher, 
Professor of Vocational Home Econom- 
ics, Teacher Training, Margaret Mor- 
rison Carnegie College, Pittsburgh 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 31, 9:00 o’clock 
Academy High School, Room 104 


Address—The American Red Cross Nutrition 
Program—Clyde B. Schuman, Director 
Nutrition Service, American Red Cross 


General Discussion relating to nutrition work 
in the public schools 


Address—The American Home Economics An- 
nual Meeting in Buffalo—Mrs. Anna G. 
Green, State Supervisor of Home Eco- 
nomics, Harrisburg © 


General Discussion of plans of work for the 
Pennsylvania Home Economics Associa- 


tion 
12:30 P. M., Wednesday—Home Economics 
Annual Luncheon, Hotel Lawrence. 


Tickets $1.50. Send name and check to 
Nellie Reinhold, Academy High School, 
Erie, Pa., before noon December 29 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS SECTION 


President, Charles F. Bauder, Philadelphia 
Vice President, H. E. Todd, Harrisburg 
Secretary, P. L. Cressman, Harrisburg 


Tuesday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 
Academy High School, Room 216 


1. The General Shop in the City Schools—John 
Ray, Principal of East High School, 
rie 


In the Small Community—Wayne E. Stein- 
er, Supervisor of General Shop, Sun- 
ury 


Discussion led by G. D. Whitney, Professor of 
Vocational Education, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh ’ 


2. Pre-employment Trade Training—C. E. Hed- 
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den, Director of Vocational Education, 
Altoona 

Discussion led by M. M. Walter, Director of 
Vocational Education, Bethlehem 

3. Evening Trade Extension Education—L. H. 
Turner, Principal of the Ralston Indus- 
trial School, Pittsburgh 
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Discussion led by James Killius, Director of 
Vocational Education, Johnstown 


4, Address—The Industrial Arts in Relation to 
Fine Art, Charles A. McMurry, Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tenn. 


5. Business Session. 


IV. ROUND TABLES 


AMERICANIZATION 


President, E. E. Bach, Director Americaniza- 
tion, Chamber of Commerce, Philadel- 


phia ; 

Vice President, Wm. Henry Welsh, Philadel- 
phia 

Secretary, Charles B. Cross, Director of 


Americanization, Erie 


Executive Committee 


Thomas Francis, Chairman, Scranton 
Caroline M. Reedy, Reading 

Sarah J. Lowery, Pittsburgh 

James Killius, Johnstown 

Elizabeth B. Roop, Connellsville 

N. B. MacHose, Bethlehem 


Tuesday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 
Academy High School, Room 6 


Main Topic—The Adult Illiterate, the Re- 
sponsibility of the Public School, Ernest 
C. Hartwell, Superintendent of Schools, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


1. Address—His Enrollment, Thomas Francis, 
Director Extension Education, Scranton 


2. Address—His Attendance, William Henry 
Welsh, Director Extension Education, 
Philadelphia 


3. Address—His Instruction, J. M. Berkey, 
Director of Extension Education, Pitts- 
burgh 


General Discussion—James W. Killius, Direc- 
tor Extension Education, Johnstown 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 31, 9:00 o’clock 
Academy High School, Room 6 


Main Topic—Legislation Needed in Pennsyl- 
vania for the Elimination of Illiteracy, 
J. George Becht, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


1. Address — Suggestions for Getting the 
Needed Legislation, Charles S. Davis, 
Superintendent of Schools, Steelton 


9, Address—The State Program in Americani- 
zation, A. W. Castle, Director of Exten- 
sion Education, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg 


(a) Naturalization Bureau, Hon. Raymond 
Crist, Commissioner of Naturaliza- 
tion, Washington, D. C 


(b) Community Agencies, Caroline M. 
Reedy, Director Americanization, 
Reading 


(c) Industry, Charles B. Cross, Director of 
Americanization, Erie 


General Discussion—Vincent Colelli, Instruct- 
or, Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


Business Session—Election of Officers 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


President, Mervin G. Filler, Dickinson College, 
Carlisle 


Vice President, Percy Hughes, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem 


Secretary, Frederick G. Henke, Allegheny Col- 
lege, Meadville 


Executive Committee 
The Officers and 


William O. Allen, Lafayette College, Easton 
J. A. Shott, Westminster College, New Wil- 
mington 


Tuesday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 


Academy High School, Room 105 


Report of the Committee on the Intelligence 
of High School Seniors—William O. Al- 
len, Lafayette College, Chairman 


Discussion 


Address—Survey Courses in Colleges, Dr. 
Thomas H. Briggs, Columbia Univer- 
sity, N. Y. 


Discussion 


Report of the Committee on the Improvement 
of College Method, Percy Hughes, Le- 
high University, Chairman 


Discussion 

Business Session—Very Important 
Election of Officers 

For All-College Dinner—see page 214 
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COLLEGE TEACHERS OF EDUCATION 


President, Paul Mertz, Harrisburg 

Vice President, G. H. Reavis, Pittsburgh 

Secretary, Carson Ryan, Swarthmore 
Evecutive Committee 

The Officers and 

W. O. Allen, Easton 


Tuesday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 

Academy High School, Room 208 

Business Session 

9:30 Address—The Status of Practice Teach- 
ing in Schools of Education and Lib- 
eral Arts Colleges, Charles A. Mc- 
‘Murry, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 

10:15 Address—The Status of Teacher Train- 
ing Extension, Charles Wesley Hunt, 
School of Education, Cleveland, O. 

11:00 Report of Extension Committee, John 
H. Minnich, University of Pennsylva- 
‘nia 

Discussion: Frank G. Davis, Bucknell Uni- 
versity and others 


EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


President, Arthur J. Jones, Philadelphia 
a Dorothea de Schweinitz, Philadel- 
phia 
General Meeting 
Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 31, 9:00 o’clock 
Academy High School Auditorium 


1. The Development of a Scientific Method in 
Guidance—Arthur F. Payne, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York City 

2. Progress in the Pennsylvania Guidance Pro- 
gram—Harold L. Holbrook, Supervisor 
of Educational and Vocational Guid- 
ance, Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 

3. Greetings from the National Society—Ed- 
ward Rynearson, Director of Vocational 
Guidance, Pittsburgh, President of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion 

4. Business Session 

Conferences 
Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 31, 10:15 o’clock 


I, COLLEGIATE AND NORMAL SCHOOLS 
Room 111 
Leader: W. Carson Ryan, Jr., Professor 
of Education, Swarthmore 


II. JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Room 113 
Leader: Edward Rynearson, Director of 
Vocational Guidance, Pittsburgh 
1. The Guidance Program in a Junior 
High School—Laura McGregor, 
Washington Junior High School, 
Rochester, New York 
2. The Professional Reading Confer- 
ence for Teachers and Counselors 
—W. A. Herr, Director of Guid- 
ance, Hazleton 
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3. Then and Now in Vocational Edu- 
cation—William Alonzo Wheat- 
ley, Edinboro 

4. Adequate Library Service for the 
Vocational Counselor—Adeline B. 
Zachert, Director of School Li- 
braries, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg 


III. PLACEMENT 
Room 115 


Leader: John D. Stark, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Guidance and Placement, 
Pittsburgh 

Discussion Topic—The Placement Process 
Organized 

Introduction—Procedure in the 
Process—General Discussion 
1. Centralized Placement Service 

Should Pennsylvania Cities of the second 
class maintain such service?—Frances 
G. Wilson, Director of Guidance, Har- 
risburg 

2. The Technique of Interviewing—Olive N. 
Loeffler, Placement Secretary, Junior 
Placement Office, Pittsburgh 

3. School Placement and the Employer—C. 
F. Brockway, Chairman of School Guid- 
ance Council, Erie 


Employment Manager 
Company, Erie 
Employment Manager Hammermill Paper 
Company, Erie 

4.The Technique and Methods of Follow- 
up—Dorothea de Schweinitz, Employ- 
ment Supervisor, Board of Public Edu- 
cation, Philadelphia 


IV. JoINT SESSION OF ATTENDANCE AND VIs- 
j ITING TEACHING 


Room 117 


Leader: Edith M. Everett, Supervisor of 
Counseling and Training, White-Wil- 
liams Foundation, Philadelphia 

Discussion Topic—The importance of social 

adjustment in individual guidance work 

1. Lavinia T. Reed, Visiting Teacher, Public 
Schools, Rochester 

2.E. Thelma Saterlee, Visiting Teacher, 
Manchester School, Pittsburgh 

3.H. R. Vanderslice, Superintendent of 
Schools, Coatesville 


Placement 


General Electric 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
President, Samuel H. Replogle, Pittsburgh 


Vice President, R. W. Robinson, Towanda 
Secretary, Anna L. Stanley, Harrisburg 


Tuesday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 
Academy High School, Room 212 


Business Session 
Election of Officers 
Main Topic: What We Are Doing—What We 
Plan to Do 
1. Addresses—H. H. Zeiser, Superintendent of 
Schools, Wilkes-Barre 
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Mrs. Marian S. McDowell, Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Donora 


Discussion 
2. Address—William A. Howe, Chief of School 
Medical Inspection, New York State 
Discussion 
8. Address—Charles H. Keene, Director Health 


Education Bureau, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Harrisburg 


Discussion 
General Discussion 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 31, 9:00 o’clock 
Academy High School, Room 212 


Main Topic: What We Are Doing—What We 
Plan to Do 

1. Addresses—E. M. Sanders, Director Health 
Education, Indiana State Normal School 


Isaac D. App, Superintendent of Dauphin 
County Schools, Harrisburg 
Discussion 
2. Address—Lillian Conwell, Director Exten- 
sion Department, Pittsburgh Dairy 
Council 
Discussion 
8. Address—Dr. W. R. P. Emerson, Boston 


General Discussion 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 


President, Veronica R. Michaels, Widener 
School, Philadelphia 

Vice President, Miss Dietz, Erie 

Secretary, Adelaide Illman, Philadelphia 


Executive Committee 


Elizabeth F. Rice, Scranton 
Anne U. Wert, Harrisburg 
Mary Adair, Philadelphia 


Tuesday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 
Academy High School, Room 125 


Business Session 

Address—Florence Hale, Augusta, Maine 

1. Reading—Jane McKenzie, Teacher of Eng- 
lish, McKelvie School, ‘Pittsburgh 

2. Remedial Measures in Reading—Martha E. 
Boyer, Supervising Principal, Ludlow 
School, Philadelphia 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 31, 9:00 o’clock 
Academy High School, Room 125 
Chairman, Adelaide Illman, Philadelphia 


Address—Julia Wade Abbott, Director of Kin- 
dergartens, Philadelphia 

Demonstration—Erie Kindergarten Children, 
Marjorie Butler, Garfield School, Erie 


LIBRARY 
President, Clara E. Howard, Librarian, Schen- 
ley High School, Pittsburgh 
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Vice President, Mrs. Mary A. Binney, Li- 
brarian, Erie 

Secretary, Robert M. Boggs, Supervising Prin- 
cipal of Schools, Emsworth 


Executive Committee 


Mai Clinedinst, Librarian, High School, York 

Maud Minster, Librarian, High School, Altoona 

Mary Moorehead, Librarian, Allegheny High 
School, Pittsburgh 

Caroline Wakefield, Assistant’ Librarian, 
Schenley High School, Pittsburgh 

Edith Brinkmann, Librarian, Central High 
School, Philadelphia 

Adeline B. Zachert, Director of School Li- 
braries, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg 


Tuesday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 
Academy High School, Room 200 


Business Session—Appointment of Nominat- 
ing Committee 
Main Topic—The High School Library 
1. Address—How to secure an adequate budget 
for the school library—Richard O. 
Stoops, Superintendent of Schools, York 
Discussion 
2. Address—Education and the Reading Habit 
—Walter A. Geesey, Superintendent 
of Schools, Sunbury 
Discussion 
3. Discussion of problems relating to the High 
School Library 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 31, 9:00 o’clock 
Academy High School, Room 200 


Main Topic—The Elementary and Junior High 
School Library 


1. Address—The Library in the Platoon School 
—Alice Stoeltzing, Librarian, Colfax 
Elementary School, Pittsburgh 

Discussion 


2. Address—Methods of interesting pupils in 
the library—-Laura Bailey, Librarian, 
Oakmont 

Discussion 

3. Discussion of problems relating to the ele- 
mentary and junior high school library 

School Library exhibit in charge of Mrs. Mary 
A. Binney, Erie 

Report of the Nominating Committee 

Election of Officers 


MODERN LANGUAGE 


(Pennsylvania State Modern Language As- 
sociation) 

President Whitford H. Shelton, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

Vice President, W. D. Meikle, Technical High 
School, Harrisburg 

Secretary-Treasurer, Emma Gertrude Kunze, 
West Philadelphia High School for 
Girls, Philadelphia 
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Librarian, William A. Hurwitz, West Phila- 
delphia High School for Boys, Philadel- 


phia 
Council 

J. P. Wickersham Crawford, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

Gaston Louis Malécot, Washington and Jeffer- 
son College, Washington 

Frieda B. Bausch, Cumberland Valley State 
Normal School, Shippensburg 

Coit R. Hoechst, Schenley High School, Pitts- 
burgh 

Miguel Romera-Navarro, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia 

Isabelle Bronk, Swarthmore College, Swarth- 
more 

Lucretia V. T. Simmons, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College. 


Monday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 9:00 o’clock 

Academy High School, Room 200 

9:00 Business Session 

10:00 The “Dalton Plan” as applied to the 
Teaching of Foreign Languages, 
Amelie D. Beaudoux, South Philadel- 
phia High School for Girls, Philadel- 
phia 

10:30 The Modern Foreign Language Study, 
E. B. de Sauze, Director of Foreign 
Languages in the Schools of Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

11:15 How to Judge a Textbook, W. D. Meikle, 
Technical High School, Harrisburg 

11:30 French Play, Students of the Academy 
High School, Erie 


Monday Afternoon, Dec. 29, 2:00 o’clock 
Academy High School, Room 200 


2:00 Christmas Songs in French, German 
and Spanish, Students of the various 
Erie High Schools 

2:30 Report of the Nominating Committee— 
Election of officers for 1925-26 

2:45 Phonetics for Teachers, H. P. W. de 
Visme, Head of the Institute of 
French |Education, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College 

3:15 The Place of Literature in Modern Lan- 
guage Teaching, Blossom L. Henry, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

3:45 Spanish Song and Dance—Elizabeth 

' Carew, East High School, Erie 


PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH IN 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS 


President, Clyde Francis Lytle, Kutztown 
Secretary, Carrie Bell Parks, Shippensburg 


Tuesday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 
Academy High School, Room 12 


Further Adventures in Co-operation, Clyde 
Francis Lytle, Kutztown State Normal 
School, Kutztown 

The St. Louis Convention of the American As- 
sociation of Teachers of English, Orton 
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Lowe, Director of English, Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 
English in England, Stella B. Finney, State 

Normal School, Indiana 


PENNSYLVANIA TEACHER TRAINING 
ASSOCIATION . 


President, R. S. McDougall, Director of Train- 
ing School, Lock Haven 

Vice President, W. P. Harley, Director of 
Training School, Shippensburg 

Secretary, Jennie M. Ackerman, Director of 
Training School, Indiana 


Executive Committee 


W. P. Harley, Chairman, Shippensburg 

C. A. Middlesworth, Director of Training 
School, Clarion 

Hannah A. Kieffer, Director of Rural Educa- 
tion, Shippensburg ; 

M. E. Webster, Director of Junior High School, 
Bloomsburg 

Vera Amy Simpson, Training Teacher, Indiana 

Jane Roberts, Training Teacher, Bloomsburg 


Tuesday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 
Academy High School, Room 114 


Business Session 
Main Topic: Developing a Technique in Teach- 
ing 
1. Address—How to make lesson plans func- 
tion in teaching—Earl N. Rhodes, State 
Normal School, Mansfield 
Discussion — 
2. Address—Professional subject matter—Al- 
fred L. Hall-Quest, New York City 
Discussion—Vera Amy Simpson, 
Normal School, Indiana 
3.'‘Address—How to make the observation of 
demonstration teaching of greatest 
value to student teaching 
Presented by a Committee: 
Jesse Scott Himes, Central State Normal 
School 
Gerald Lockhart, Central State Normal 
School 
Roy Stewart McDougall, Central State 
Normal School 
Discussion—E. A. Retan, 
School, Bloomsburg 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 31, 9:00 o’clock 
Academy High School, Room 114 


Business Session 

Report of committee on Rating of Teachers, 
Roy Stewart McDougall, Chairman, 
Lock Haven 

Main Topic—Training and Supervising Teach- 


State 


State Normal 


ers 

1. Address—To what extent and how should 
students participate and observe 
throughout the grades during their 
junior year as a part of their guidance 
into final curricular choices?—Jessie 
Lane, Cumberland Valley State Normal 
School, Shippensburg 

Discussion—C. B. Wilson, 

School, Clarion 


State Normal 
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2. Address—To what extent and in what man- 
ner should departments of instruction 
in the Normal School supervise or in- 
fluence student teaching in the Training 
School?—Helen Purcell, State Normal 
School, East Stroudsburg 

Discussion—William D. Landis, Keystone 
State Normal School, Kutztown 

3. Address—Student participation in classroom 
activities as a means of gaining knowl- 
edge and developing skill in the tech- 
nique of teaching—Albert L. Rowland, 
Director of Teacher Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


PENNSYLVANIA COUNCIL OF 
GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 


President, Frank E. Williams, Swarthmore 
Vice President, Harriet Carter, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, Edward S. Ling, Abington 


Executive Committee 


J. A. Hollinger, Pittsburgh 
Vida Coapman, Coatesville 

Elizabeth Keithan, Sunbury 
Beatrice Hanlan, Monessen 


Tuesday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 
Academy High School, Room 107 


Chairman, Thomas S. Gilland, Donora, Vice 
President Geography Council of West- 
ern Pennsylvania 

1. Address—The Plain of North China—A 
Regional Study—Nelle G. Hudson, Edin- 
boro State Normal School, Erie 

2. Demonstration Lesson with Children—Anna 
L. Wilkins, Erie 

3. Geography in the Social Studies—Mrs. Alice 
M. Carmalt, Pittsburgh 

4. Address—Social Geography—Alfred L. Hall- 
Quest, New York City 

Opportunity to study the exhibit of work done 
in Pennsylvania Schools 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 31, 9:00 o’clock 
Academy High School, Room 107 


Main Topic—Pennsylvania Geography 

1. The Silk Industry of Pennsylvania—Frank 
E. Williams, University of Pennsylva- 
nia, Philadelphia 

2 The Waters of Pennsylvania—F. H. Newell, 
Former Chief of U. S. Reclamation 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

3. The Forests of Pennsylvania and Everyday 
Life (Address illustrated with lantern 
slides) —J. S. Illick, Department of For- 
ests and Waters, Harrisburg 

Business Session—Election of Officers 

12:00 M. Pennsylvania Council of Geography 

Luncheon, Academy High School 
cafeteria 

Are you joining the excursion to Niagara 
Falls? 


PENNSYLVANIA BOOKMEN’S LEAGUE 
President, John F. L. Morris, Philadelphia 
Vice President, R. F. Knowlton, Ardmore 
Secretary, G. A. Sigman, Philadelphia 
Treasurer, H. A. Clingen, Reading 
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Executive Committee 
R. F. Knowlton 
G. A. Sigman 
H. A. Clingen 
T. W. Bevan 
John F. L. Morris 


Monday Afternoon, Dec. 29, 2:00 o’clock 
Academy High School, Room 3 


The Bookman’s Contribution to the Good of 
Education 
E. H. Scott, Drexel Hill 
W. S. White, New York City 
Paul Trimble, Jeannette 
H. F. Shearer, Pittsburgh 
The rebinding of antiquated textbooks from 
an economic and hygienic viewpoint 
W. S. Thounhurst, Pittsburgh 
G. A. Sigman, Philadelphia 
L. P. Coxe, Norristown 
A. M. Schneider, Philadelvhia 
Field Work Past and Present 
T. W. Bevan, Merchantville, N. J. 
C. S. Banker, Pittsburgh 
F. J. Williams, Philadelphia 
John L. Twohig, Philadelphia 
Impressions of a Trip Abroad 
C. E. Keck, New York City 
Business Session 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


President, Katherine M. Wetherstine, Phila- 
delphia 

Vice President, Pauline McQuillan, Pittsburgh 

Secretary, Florence Fitzpatrick, Philadelphia 


Executive Committee 
M. Estella Funk, Philadelphia 
Minnie Chambers, McKeesport 
Edna Righter, Pittsburgh 
Margaret Meagher, Philadelphia 
Mrs. Serena Foley-Davis, Philadelphia 
Henry Martin, Philadelphia 


Monday Afternoon, Dec. 29, 4:00 o’clock 
Academy High School, Room 120 
Business Session—Election of Officers 
Talks on Sense Training 
Lena Mann, Donora 
Lucretia Gibb, York 
Corrective Gymnastics Discussion—Dr. Evans, 
Erie 
Corrective Gymnastics Lesson—Gertrude Ras- 
batter, Erie 


Tuesday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 
Academy High School, Room 120 
Reading and Arithmetic Devices—Carryl A. 

Coburn, Supervisor of Reading, Phila- 
delphia 
Reading Lesson—Lillian McLaughlin, Erie 
Arithmetic Lesson—Huldah Deckard, Erie 
Demonstration Lesson in Speech Correction— 
Mrs. Serena Foley-Davis, Supervisor of 
Speech Correction, Philadelphia _ 
Special Education Dinner Monday evening 
Special class teachers will go to Niagara on 
Tuesday evening. Make reservations 1n- 
dependently at the Clifton Annex on the 
Canadian Side. 








DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


The Pennsylvania School Employes’ Retire- 


ment System 


Synopsis of the Fifth Annual Report of the State School Employes’ 
* Retirement Board for the Year Ending June 30, 1924 





The total number of members who had en- 
rolled in the Retirement System on June 30, 
1924 was 73,644, of whom 21,138 were Present 
Employe members and 52,506 were New En- 
trant members. On that date the number of 
resignations and withdrawals was 18,504 and 
deaths 736. The number of withdrawals who 
had returned to service and been restored to 
membership was 274. The total active mem- 
bership on June 30, 1924 was 54,678. 

Attention should be called to the fact that 
in many districts the successors to the school 
employes who separated from school service at 
the close of the 1923-24 school term, and who 
withdrew from the Retirement System prior 
to June 30, 1924, had not been elected on that 
date, and the net membership as of June 30, 
1924, was, therefore, considerably less than 
the actual membership after all vacancies had 
been filled for the 1924-25 school term. The 
total active membership on November 1, 1924, 
had passed 57,000. 

A total of 1,275 retirement allowances had 
been granted up to June 30, 1924, of which 


318 were for disability and 957 were for super- 
annuation. Five disability annuitants with- 
drew, 52 died and 132 superannuation annuit- 
ants died; 65 disability and 28 superannuation 
annuitants were restored to active service. On 
June 30, 1924, 993 retirement allowances were 
being paid, of which 196 were for disability 
and 797 were for superannuation. 

To fill the vacancy on the Retirement Board, 
caused by the expiration of the term of Miss 
Grace G. Swan on January 1, 1924, an election 
was held at the County and District Institutes 
during 1923. The committee appointed to 
count the ballots for this election reported that 
a total of 19,586 ballots were voted, of which 
Miss Grace G. Swan received 15,702 votes, 
Miss Zitella Wertz received 3,535 votes. 349 
votes were scattered. 

The funds of the State School Employes’ 
Retirement System consist of the Contingent 
Reserve Fund, State Annuity Reserve Fund, 
State Annuity Reserve Fund No. 2, the Em- 
ployes’ Annuity Savings Fund and the Em- 
ployes’ Annuity Reserve Fund. 


SUMMARY 
seated Receipts and Disbursements for Contingent remain Fund for Year Ending June 30, 1924 


RECEIPTS 


Balance in Fund June 30, 1923 ............ 
Received from School Districts during 1923-24 School Year 


Interest 


Balance in Fund June $0, 1934 .....cssiccccs 


The State Annuity Reserve Fund is to re- 
ceive from the Contingent Reserve Fund the 
State annuity reserve of New Entrants who 
retire with an allowance. Since New Entrants 
must have a minimum of ten years of service 


Ce | 


Cr 


eee ree ese rere r est Meese sesesseseseees 


$1,102,415 54 
32,112 73 
60,821 46 


$1,595,349 73 


NONE 
$1,595,349 73 


to become eligible to receive a retirement allow- 
ance, it follows that there will be no money 
in the State Annuity Reserve Fund until after 
the Retirement System has been in — 
for a period of at least ten years. 


SUMMARY 


Showing Receipts and Disbursements for State Annuity Reserve Fund No. 2 for Year Ending 
June 30, 1924 


RECEIPTS 
Belance in Fund June.30; 198 ..<,o<..vcsoncvviwe ccresacesvnviensqucceuetéuseaseeuenes $5,164,549 94 
Hecsiven: from Local School Pimtridta is. ccccccevscccsesessguctoecseees $1,790,383 05 
MAORIUUN “SEONE COURCG oC cao decccearccee cn elea te dacdee ene cwduee ae cee ae 392,354 70 
TRGalwed Prin ORAS GOO 6 ois Si hs eas cc ocdeldes i csddasedecsan 752,400 00 
ROG V OE Lenk / RULOLGEE 66. chic 34s Cd bce oh os betes e vb ae mad see ccamadeenepee 284,949 59 
Receipts for 1923-24 School Year .....cccccccccccccscecccscscscess $3,220,087 34 
OGRE) TROGIR i556 Roe BRR AREER cc cele tbe cnet oasducawcdamels «aememene $8,384,637 28 
DISBURSEMENTS 


Transferred t> Erznployes’ Annuity Reserve Fund acct. Superannuation 


FE ee eee Ae Pa ee a eee ae 


eee ee ee) 


8,922 48 
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Transferred to Employes’ Annuity Reserve Fund acct. Disability 
AMOBIGRREE 2c oc cweciceie PAT Fe ee Bo Svaes dnetsade $2,209 24 
Total State Annuity of Superannuation ‘Annuitants er ee ee he ee 271,845 75 
Total State Annuity of Disability Annuitants .......... (ben nen ene enae 51,548 02 
Bonds Redeemed from Investments .......... pin elaw So wins Spe Sao ee a Sree 752,400 00 
Total Disbursements ........ Ny (A ae os aii ipa 0 (ead a Giusth da gies Rea $1,086 925 49 
Balanve in Fund dune $0; 1024 20 cvsecesevvessoesvesves SWieredia eee pees aa cin se tenes $7,297,711 79 
SUMMARY 
Showing Receipts and Disbursements for Employes’ Annuity Savings Fund for Year Ending 
June 30, 1924 ; 
RECEIPTS 
Balanced in Panton. done: 30; F008 6.55 ccsiew dee deans ots ads ae ee $6,909,983 81 
Contributions of Members during 1923-24 School Year..............e0e "$2, 451,092 62 
Refunded Contributions Returned ........ AE ee ee eet rye 5,326 89 
ROROOE i sos. 4 45-9 Es SAS OF Sd brea ie nisin Vero Hele ahrs Binkace 6.5 0:0 Sb #6 SIR SO Maat oceans 305,600 39 
Transferred from Employes’ Annuity Reserve Fund acct. Superannuation 

PMMGIEANTS Ot Uee EO. TOP VIED oc 05.6 06:00: 0:0.0:6 6. 0:4:0.0:6 od.0m ame a0 329 21 
Transferred from Employes’ Annuity Reserve Fund acct. Disability 

Annuitants Returned to Service Re Se te ee vee Seer os 3,004 86 
Received from Bonds Redeemed ........... pinta ei6-a weome virn ene we sepa wee 116,750 00 

Receipts for 1923-1924 School Year........cccccccccee lao earenecaintni dine @ $2,882,103 97 
Total Receipts snk vs Oe ST CTE Re oe eo Ee Sa weecrdets $9,792,087 78 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Accumulated Deductions of Superannuation Annuitants Transferred to 

Hmployes’ Annuity Remsrve Wun ... cece cscccccccceseseccceccsece $ 19,693 13 
Accumulated Deductions of Disability Annuitants Transferred to Em- 

ployes’ Annuity Reserve Fund ..... eye ee eee ee a ees 17,105 11 
PROLURGEG TO PAGCUROES | 5 <0 040:6.0:0: sn: p.ere 0:0:0\6 4:90:00 0.0:0'0\ Te ee eee ee 521,427 60 
Bonds Redeemed from InvestmentS .......cc-ccecceccsece Kee seoe wae ce he 116,750 00 

Total Disbursements .......... SaStles os Sidkt Sis 's wierd plot eb aie be roe $ 674,975 84 

Balance in Fund June 30, 1924 .....ccccvcccce r a eT obs Cea eR ee eae ead $9,117,111 94 
SUMMARY 

Showing Receipts and Disbursements for Employes’ Annuity Reserve Fund for Year Ending 
June 30, 1924 
RECEIPTS 

RAG: Pema AD. AOR is sicrace sind s9:c nee ooo bh 50k 68 Coe 86 ee oN ee ss ee - $ 87,821 19 

Accumulated Deductions of Superannuation Annuitants Transferred from 

Mplayer BAUMUItyY GAVinGs PUR oes wiiccctsvivcerccetlcsccssoee $ 19,693 13 
Accumulated Deductions of Disability Annuitants Transferred. from Em- 

DIOFON ARUSILY FAviNGS PUG 5 6.c 66.60 0:0:6600.04 6 cS pre eriew ce sevese 17,105 11 
Transferred from State Annuity Reserve Fund No. “2 ‘acct. "Superannua- 

eee ee eee Oe ee ee ee 8,922 48 
Transferred from State Annuity Reserve Funda No. 2 acct. Disability 

MUICENEG® 6 03.s.c sn 906-000 80s idiots WAS SoS peerenceveeccvccecsbocescee 2,209 24 
RIND, 6.0 6 9:55:85 5s Koved ees HAs RRO oo eA poeevecessececee ey ren ee ee 4,845 52 

Receipts for 1922-24 School Year ........ Jasiscdegewnaneeeewene ess $ 652,775 48 
NS a6 6 550 ve ae sseGes Rouse Or OL ee Pe rere Ct eeve ewes - $ 140,596 67 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Employes’ Annuity of Superannuation AnnuitantS ..........ecececceeces $ 9,328 48 
Employes’ Annuity of Disability Annuitants ........cccc cece cceccecece 3,328 16 
Returned to Employes’ Annuity Savings Fund acct. scene 

Annuitants Returned to Service ....ccccccccccsccccvesececescseces 329 21 
Returned to Employes’ Annuity Savings Fund acct. Disability 

Annuitants Returned to Service ........... ‘ Sarunen ines ewes 3,004 86 

RACAL DIS WUPEATNONES. 5.6.0 5,6055555 c%a000e's Pe er eee ecceceees———————— §$ 15,990 70 
Balatice in Pund Jume 36, 1984 . i cicvvviesewavccvcceseccsvccsccssecdevvevecceovene $ 124,605 97 
The arr.ounts in the various Funds on June "30, ‘1924, "were as follows: 

Name of Fund Amount in Fund 
COntemeent Reserve Wand cb... ccc cccccecccsvccneveseses AIAN sere ee oreks Wig eco bales: Stace $1,595,349 73 
State Annuity Reserve Fund No. “9 EERE S ae try Pe ee re jivvessneees Pg O ees tee bh eEs 7,297,711 79 
Employes’ Annuity Savings Fund .......c.cccccccccoee Tee eT ee a ee eR ARE Ne ONE Ae Oa Sha 9,117,111 94 
Employes’ Annuity Reserve Fund ...... Se ee re sane eee Rae ee Soden 124,605 97 








$18,134,779 43 





The following States have enacted State- 
wide retirement systems for their public school 
teachers: Arizona, California, Connecticut, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, New 
York, North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, Virginia and Wiscon- 
sin. The District of Columbia also has a re- 


tirement system for its public school teachers. 


In the following States legislation has been 
enacted permitting cities, towns and counties 
to establish retirement systems for their public 
school teachers: Alabama, Colorado, Delaware, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Oregon, Utah, Washington and 
West Virginia. This leaves only twelve States 
in which some kind of a teachers’ retirement 
law has not been enacted. : 
There are two distinct plans of operating 
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a retirement system in respect to the time 
when the money to meet its obligations shall 
be raised. The one plan is the cash disburse- 
ment and the other is the actuarial reserve 
plan. Under the cash disbursement plan no 
reserve fund is established, and the retirement 
allowances each year are paid from the con- 
tributions of the employes. If additional 
money is needed the State appropriates for 
each year just enough to meet the obligations 
of the system for that year. Under the actu- 
arial reserve plan a reserve fund is established, 
and in addition to the contributions of the 
employes the State appropriates for each year 
and pays into the reserve fund an amount 
which will be sufficient, with compound inter- 
est, to pay its share of the cost of the retire- 
ment allowances based on service rendered that 
year. 


The cash disbursement plan has the merit 
of simplicity in that no elaborate system of 
bookkeeping or accounting is required. A sys- 
tem operating under the cash disbursement 
plan also costs the State much less during the 
first few years than a system operating under 
the actuarial reserve plan. The chief objec- 
tion to the cash disbursement plan is that in 
times of economic pressure the State may find 
it difficult to make the required appropriation. 
After a few years, without a reserve fund with 
its interest earnings, the cash disbursement 
plan will require larger appropriations from 
the State than the actuarial reserve plan. The 
cash disbursement plan is also unfair because 
it requires future taxpayers to pay the cost 
of retirement allowances based on _ service 
rendered at the present time. The cost of 
the retirement allowance for each year of ser- 
vice should be charged against and paid by 
the State in the year during which the service 
is rendered. Under the cash disbursement plan 
this cannot be done, and it frequently. happens 
that the cost of a retirement allowance based 
on present service will not be paid by the State 
until many years in the future. 


The actuarial reserve plan is fair to all since 
under this plan both the employes and the 
State contribute each year to their respective 
reserve funds an amount, which with compound 
interest, will be sufficient to pay their respec- 
tive shares of the cost of the future retirement 
allowances based on service rendered that year. 
The actuarial reserve plan will also cost the 
State much less in the end than the cash dis- 
bursement plan. The reserve funds receive 
each year not only the contributions of the em- 
ployes and the State but also interest com- 
pounded. The interest earnings of the reserve 
funds soon become a substantial source of in- 
come and help very materially to reduce the 
amount which the State would otherwise be 
required to pay. 


Retirement Systems that are operating un- 
der the cash disbursement plan, and are now 
congratulating themselves because the cost to 
the State is less than similar systems operating 
under the actuarial reserve plan, will in a few 
years find the situation reversed. The actu- 
arial reserve plan affords a feeling of security 
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in time of economic pressure that does not exist 
under the cash disbursement plan. It is im- 
portant that the assets and liabilities of a re- 
tirement system be clearly shown on its records 
each year. This is not usually done under the 
cash disbursement plan, but it is one of the 
essential requirements under the actuarial re- 
serve plan. The actuary, when computing the 
rates at which the employes and .the State 
contribute to their respective funds under the 
actuarial reserve plan, takes into consideration 
the interest earnings of these funds. The con- 
tinued actuarial soundness of the retirement 
system can, therefore, be maintained only by 
having the contributions of both the employes 
and the State paid promptly when due and 
carefully invested. 


The Pennsylvania School Employes’ Retire- 
ment System is operating under the actuarial 
reserve plan, and the reserve funds will con- 
tinue to accumulate until the accrued liability 
of the retirement system has been met and 
there is the required reserve for each year of 
school service charged against the system. 
Under the plan of operation of the Pennsyl- 
vania School Employes’ Retirement System the 
accumulation of these reserve funds is essen- 
tial in order to maintain the actuarial sound- 
ness of the System, and the Retirement Board 
is pleased to report that good progress is be- 
ing made in the accumulation of the required 
reserve funds. 


J. GeorGE Becut, Chairman 
H. H. BatsH, Secretary 





ATTENDANCE CERTIFICATES AND 
SEALS 


The attendance bureau has compiled a re- 
port of perfect attendance certificates and 
seals which it issued for the school year 1923- 
24. Seals are issued for each year of per- 
fect attendance after the first one. The re- 
port gives for each county and district in the 
State the school enrollment, the number of 
certificates issued, the number of seals award- 
ed and the total. A summary of this report is 
as follows: 


Number of certificates issued in districts 
having a district superintendent. . 42,415 
Number of seals issued in districts hav- 
ing a district superintendent...... 11,370 
Total number of pupils perfect in at- 
tendance in districts having a dis- 
trict superintendent 
Number of certificates issued in districts 
under the supervision of a county 
superintemGGGe: «oc s in cincevve 58,776 
Number of seals issued in districts under 
the supervision of a county superin- 
CONGAIE 6.6 oi Siw eee ene ee eeens 
Total number of pupils perfect in at- 
tendance in districts under the su- 
pervision of a county superinten- 
GONG Es care hed ceed keendinns wea 
Total number of pupils perfect in at- 
tendance in the State during the 
school year 1923-24 ...........00- 126,572 


53,785 


ore e ewer eeeee 


14,011 


72,787 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
ENROLLMENT 

Approximately 60,000 students are enrolled 
in the 50 accredited colleges and universities 
of the State for the year 1924-25. 

Every country in the world is represented 
in this enrollment and 8,000 of the students 
are enrolled in educational courses. The at- 
— in the different institutions is as fol- 
ows: 


A IN oor 60s oo nba dk che teeta eaenee on 219 
San NR RM oe so ois baled dibia-6 a ome b ps ae ale 568 
STINE MINED Bigeokis 6 Gis ads ke one eu Dee e Dea 274 
NS MENS oo a )n's 6s vw a'bic.cos bee. b odianon's 480 
PPONIL, CTTUIED 55 5c so oss sce eediee bee es bes 1,030 
SIRT URED, o'0. 4. 05.5 .:8 04 8000s bu weenie ae 4,645 
NIE MD Sas od k s nlkg og. 0 See ewe Pw eS 900 
Se EOD 25:5 GS oN a kos 5:00 ao oe e hoes ees 879 
er I 56 60a c5 do 6 AS wo ole oO PE pote ee 45 
Se ETO NEM, Gk ous 6b 5 a's bot bbs be ao Oe 2,665 
BUSA ROCHRIO WR COMBED co ccc pieces viccn versa 8 
Franklin and Marshall College................ 510 
Se a a errr ee Mier ee 835 
Re IEE CORINOIED 5 5s 3-6:555 6 been be new Hoe ewe (Est.) 600 
SRP MOURN CEMIED oss -0 onc cee’ 6 oe 0s dw bess 602 
EGE AUPERINED < '65e- 6106.8 dino 00.485 en 6b eG bey 68 235 
NSE SR eee ee rr ern ee a ae rn 120 
RN A ho ries 3.0 Spee oe ose Sie eels Fae 330 
SE MNEEIID 5 5 vp ido 3.545 k eens a ARR Seo ew are 1,003 
TBANS COTMSBO .. 3 6 csvice ce. Vote ae eee 65 
Levanon. Valey College 2... 0.6 Cre veccvoccswcvves 519 
eS INE og 55d 45.6 0d oe @6.s op eae eae eee 1,205 
ERUOOT BTRIVOUMEED 6 oc h.05 0 cc cctpeccesevenseeees 272 
NE 8 RI i 6 5 050-0 Bedbo's o tine das ee ewe we eds 252 
Moravian College and Theological Seminary.... 97 
Moravian College for Women............-++02. 69 
ee es a SE ee era a eens 370 
EOERA. Colles TOF WOMEN .icccsvcccsvivcces 273 
ORE. Tee COTO on 6 5-6 6 e-ceine s tower cswes 115 
Pennaylivania State Colleme. ....cccscscccsccese 3,443 
PORUR, BIRTH DOKOst BENG. occ cccserevcseces 80 
eR RN I re ios, ss sis ee Sibie ae see ib ore ewe 137 
NE TI o's a a's dns a0 M ee bo oreo CORES 214 
eae ee I oo ioe hsv a's 6p W.a vows ee se bre ope 103 
Sp a Ee a rn eens 162 
eee ee A 855 5 cca vo So 6 ab 0's Se es ee 88'S 242 
eat PS ID 05155 3.15 1s :d. oo 0 wc. 6:d:0'Ss0 eee 3-68 588 528 
RIOD: TIT VOTBIGS, 6 nck 5 bi 6 occ oad ae cceees 427 
UENO CNTR: "so oy 60.5 0:5 bt 0 ee Wb. or oO 88 Olas 565 
IE. 5 55'S pos ecp.se Pw 66 690 oO pw ed ewe 8,569 
SURROUND ti 0'o dk 05 6-0 Wik b Nw ie'e 455.6 beh bas hee de 28 
University of Pennsylvania ..........ccceccece 15,313 
RIRIVOTOIEE OE PICGCSHURRD fick ckiwcccei vec ewe 7,487 
ee Sr rrr eer ee ee 27 
Re I RE 5556-680 0:6 0 0 0 9195 8S RR we 67 
poe AR ae ee eee eek ee ee ee 1,300 
Washington and Jefferson College............. 494 
UOT, COTIOED: 6.655 din hn wsncee csveccssecee 175 
Te ARID xo 0 55-0.6-05 6-005 0 00008-0888 364 
PE OI TINED - o-0 5 5 5554 oes baled eee ewe ee auind 378 





MUSIC MEMORY CONTEST 


Following is the 1924-25 Pennsylvania Music 
Memory and Appreciation Contest List. Copies 
of the pamphlet containing suggestions for or- 
ganizing and conducting Music Memory Con- 
tests will be mailed on receipt of request 
addressed to Director of Music, Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Class One 
(For Rural Schools) 


py, PEPE T OLE TET Te Composer Unknown 
Anvil Chorus—from “Trovatore” 
Giuseppe Verdi 
Barcarolle, The—from “Tales of Hoffmann” 
Jacques Offenbach 
Berceuse—From “Jocelyn”—Benjamin Godard 
From the Land of the Sky Blue Water 
Chas. Wakefield Cadman 
Funeral March of a Marionette 
Charles Gounod 
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PAUMOPOSONE: 566556 5 aes Antonin Dvorak 
Intermezzo—from “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
Pietro Mascagni 


TY eee ery Anton Rubenstein 
Minust in G .....00%. Ludwig van Beethoven 
TOE: oko edcevens Jessie L. Gaynor 


Soldiers’ Chorus—from “Faust”.Chas. Gounod 
Spring Song....Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 


Srey ee Camille Saint-Saens 
To a Wild Rose. 66 6.3. oe Edward MacDowell 
Class Two 


(For Grades 5, 6, 7 and 8, High and Normal 
Schools and Colleges) 
Dt TO iceheciveksncceee Franz Schubert 
Air for G String...... Johann Sebastian Bach 
Anitra’s Dance—from “Peer Gynt Suite” 
Edvard Grieg 
Believe Me, If All Those Endearing Young 
I cc anna ee one eee cde eueeeens Folk 
By the Waters of Minnetonka 
Thurlow Lieurance 
Drink To Me Only With Thine Eyes 
Old English 
Funeral March of a Marionette. .Chas. Gounod 
Prelude C Sharp Minor. .Sergei Rachmaninoff 


Humoresque ......0.cccecees Antonin Dvorak 
Largo (Xerxes)...... Georg Friedrich Handel 
Marche Militaire ............ Franz Schubert 
CIOS: TROD gk vb wo vewoeess Giuseppe Verdi 
EE OR ET oni oi ress evises Anton Rubenstein 
Mannet tn! Gs... 6600 5 Ludwig van Beethoven 
Moment Musical ........... Franz Schubert 
ek ee Italian Folk Song 


Pilgrim’s Chorus—from “Tannhauser” 
Richard Wagner 
Triumphal March—from “Aida” 
Giuseppe Verdi 


MOLGRRO? 6656 i isda wtisaetee Franz Schubert 
Soldiers’ Chorus—from “Faust”. Chas. Gounod 
EWRR, PHO cocis ces oenss sc Camille Saint-Saens 
Te @ Water LAF. . 00sec Edward MacDowell 
EPRUNNOYOL <« sasc3 6's 6 68 gf hate Robert Schumann 


Triumphal March—from “Aida” 
Giuseppe Verdi 
War March of the Priests. Felix Mendelssohn- 


Bartholdy 
Class Three 
(For Senior High Schools, Normal Schools 
and Colleges) 
Segre ear peek Felix Borowski 
Ballet Music—from “Rosamunde” 
Schubert-Kreisler 
Fifth Symphony Second Movement 
Ludwig van Beethoven 


BA RLONIIAID: p66 -diie).s coe oro Sa Cs wee erele Jean Sebilius 
Invitation to The Dance....Carl Maria Weber 
Le Rouet d’Omphale...... Camille Saint-Saens 


Midsummer Night’s Dream Overture 
Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
New World Symphony—Largo 
Antonin Dvorak 


Oberon Overture .......... Carl Maria Weber 
Overture 1812 ......6.4.- .Peter Tchaikowsky 
Pomp and Circumstance...... Edward Elgar 
EI Pr Armas Jarnefelt 
Ride of The Valkyries....... Richard Wagner 
SOMONE Gs ciica cece es oh eens Franz Drdla 


Merry Wives of Windsor Overture : 
; Willen Nicolai 


Rigoletto Quartette.......... Giuseppe Verdi 
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NEW BOOKS 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few 
of the new books sent us by publishers. We include 
only those that we commend to the favorable attention 
of our readers, who can decide what books they want 
to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaint- 
ance with many other books which they may never 
have the time to read. The following announcements, 
unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews, 
but are intended to supply enough information to 
enable readers to determine whether they wish to 
secure the books. 


HUMAN RELATIONS. An Introduction to Soci- 
ology. By Thomas Nixon Carver, Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Harvard University, 
and Henry Bass Hall, Lecturer in United 
States Citizenship, Boston University. D. 
C. Heath & Co. 

Dr. Hall discusses the law of “continued 
maladjustment,” due to our ever changing en- 
vironment and shows the variations from 
type that give persons or groups “survival ad- 
vantage,” in a highly competitive world such 
as ours, by enabling them to make necessary 
readjustments. Dr. Carver considers the con- 
flict, the competing power and the diffusion 
of social standards; contrasts the liberal with 
the authoritarian in matters of group control 
over the individual; and discusses the primary 
essentials of a democratic community. The 
book is a welcome addition to the ever growing 
science of Sociology.—J. Lynn Barnard. 


JUNIOR’ HicGH ScHooL CURRICULA. By Harlan 
Cameron Hines. xii, 188pp. J. A. H. 
Keith and W. C. Bagley, Editors. Mac- 
millan Company. 

A most helpful discussion of the Junior 
High School Program of Studies. The author’s 
method is compilation of reports, quotations 
from authorities in each field of instruction 
and evaluation of present practices and pro- 
posals. The book contains an introductory 
chapter of definition of the Junior High School, 
the pupil, the teacher and the methods of 
teaching. A chapter each is devoted to mathe- 
matics, languages, social studies, science, prac- 
tical arts and fine arts. The book closes with 
a final chapter of summary and conclusions. 
The discussion of each subject field is given in 
respect to materials to be taught, methods 
- instruction and training of teachers.—J. M. 


FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY. By 
Charles C. Peters, Professor of Education, 
Ohio Wesleyan University. The Mac- 
millan Company, 1924. 447 pages. 

Part I discusses such fundamental topics as 
the function of education and of the school; 
vocational guidance; the “cold storage” prin- 
ciple in education; the family and the church 
as educational agencies; the organization of 
the curriculum. Part II presents methods for 
determining the objectives of school education. 

If Educational Sociology is to find a place 
for itself in the curricula of normal schools 
and university schools of education, it must 
help the student to discover the aims and goals 
of the educative process, whether within the 
school or without. The author has made a dis- 
tinct and welcome contribution to this new 
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- of educational research—J. Lynn Barn- 
ard. 


THE STuDyY READERS: FOURTH AND FIFTH 
Years. By Alberta Walker and Mary R. 
Parkman. Illustrated. 310 and 320 pp. 
Charles E. Merrill Company. 84c and 
88c, respectively. 

Nearly all the lessons of the books are car- 
ried on by means of games or clever devices 
evolved from practical experience. For in- 
stance, in the Fourth Year Book, Master Page 
is a personage who appears every now and 
then to point out good habits. He opens the 
window of print to give a view of enchanted 
castles, he cracks word nuts to find their 
meaning, throws the flashlight of questions in- 
to dark places. Fifth Year Book encourages 
children to chart their own speed and to ana- 
lyze the lessons by means of outlines. The 
objectives of both books are speed and com- 
prehension. 


How THE WORLD GROWS SMALLER. By Daniel 
J. Beeby and Dorothea Beeby. Illustrated. 
293 pp. Charles E. Merrill Company. 96c. 
Travel and communication are herein ex- 
plained to the boy and girl in a simple and 
interesting way. The world is growing smaller 
because modern improvements and inventions 
are making distance of little importance. The 
narrative is all in the first person and told as 
if by a boy of eleven. The method of treat- 
ing each subject is from the near at hand to 
the remote. The book contains a wealth of 
practical information in line with the new 
method of teaching history and civics. 


ONE THOUSAND BIBLE READINGS. By D. J. 
Wetzel. 57 pp. The Macmillan Company. 
This book is especially arranged and adapted 
for use in the public schools and for use in 
religious meetings. It comprises a carefully 
arranged Biblical index of the Old and New 
Testament, a topical index and an index for 
special days and seasons. The introduction is 
by Ezra Lehman, Principal of the Shippens- 
burg State Normal School. Of great help to 
the teacher in her selection of the daily scrip- 
ture reading. 


WE AND Our HEALTH. By E. George Payne. 
Illustrated. 86 pp. The American View- 
point Society. 

This little book tells the child the value of 
health and how to keep his body well and 
strong. The illustrations are very attractive 
and a foreword to parents and teachers ex- 
plains the importance of arousing the child’s 
interest in his own physical welfare and early 
establishing health forming habits. 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. (Second edition. Re- 
vised and enlarged.) By John McFarlane, 
Lecturer in Geography, University of 
Manchester. VIII + 640 pp. Isaac Pitman 
and Sons, 2 W. 45th Street, New York 
City. $3. 

An important work giving a scientific basis 
for the teaching of commercial geography. The 
author divides the countries of the world into 
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about 40 natural regions and then traces the 
influence of the geographical conditions of 
each region upon the economic life of man 
within it. The book is illustrated with about 
40 maps showing these natural divisions and 
the rainfall. 


TALKS ON EDUCATION. By E. A. Hardy, Head 
of Department of History, Collegiate In- 
stitute, Toronto. 101 pp. Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

A series of 41 short talks from an alert 
mind in a delightfully chatty style, warm, col- 
orful and vital. Some of the titles are The 
Lad with Wings, Dull Uniformity, Doors That 
Open Out, The Humor of the Schoolroom, Su- 
permaxima. 


BIOLOGY AND HUMAN WELFARE. By James Ed- 
ward Peabody, Head of Department of 
Biology, Morris High School, New York 
City, and Arthur Ellsworth Hunt, Head 
of Department of Biology, Manual Train- 
ing High School, Brooklyn. XII + 584 pp. 
Illustrated. Macmillan Company. 

A comparative study of plants, animals and 
the human body. The dominant purpose is to 
show the intimate relation of biological sci- 
ence to human welfare. This is done by ma- 
terial, presented largely as laboratory work, 
that has been carefully tested in the classroom 
and which makes an instant appeal to the 
reader. Thought provoking questions chal- 
lenge the pupil to investigate his environ- 
ment and interpret his findings. Summaries 
and review questions emphasize the essentials 
of important topics. 


TEACHERS’ GUIDE TO PALMER METHOD PENMAN- 
MANSHIP. By A. N. Palmer. 96 pp. The 
A. N. Palmer Company. $1.25. 


This text gives the mechanics and pedagogy 
of handwriting as exemplified by the Palmer 
Method Plan. The rating of pupils’ writing 
and the changing of pupils from left to right- 
handed penmanship are discussed. A ques- 
tionnaire that answers many questions for the 
teacher forms a valuable section. Any teacher 
or writer of the Palmer system should find 
the book valuable. 


ZANER AND BLOSER METHOD WRITING MANUAL. 
96 pp. The Zaner-Bloser Company. 25c. 
$2.40 per dozen. 


The manual contains penmanship copies with 
instructions, drills in figures and a course in 
signature writing. 


TEACHING BUSINESS SUBJECTS IN THE SECON- 
DARY ScHOOL. By Conner Thorne Jones, 
Department of Commerce, West Philadel- 
phia High School for Girls. 307 pp. The 
Ronald Press Company. 

Reviews the present situation of secondary 
school business education, giving the methods 
actually in use and the tendencies plainly de- 
veloping today. The discussion of each com- 
mercial subject has been handled by a teacher 
identified with the course he describes. The 
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text should be valuable to the teacher or pros- 
pective teacher of commercial subjects for it 
not only discusses the teaching of penmanship, 
bookkeeping, typing, shorthand, English and 
the like but it also gives an insight into what 
the commercial department as a whole should 
be doing. 


How TO. Dress WELL. What to Wear to En- 
hance Personality, Complexion and Figure 
and Give Grace and Art to Your Appear- 
ance. By Margaret Story, formerly of 
Pittsburgh schools, now Dress Economist 
and Lecturer. Introduction written by C. 
Valentine Kirby, Director of Art, State 
Department of Public Instruction. 478 pp. 
Illustrated. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
New York. $3.50. 

A veritable encyclopedia of the practical in 
dress. Under Psychology of Clothes, Mrs. 
Story stresses the importance of appearance 
and cites the various types of women, with the 
clothes most suitable to each type. Next comes 
a chapter on the Seven Ages of Women, fol- 
lowed by a short chapter on the Seven Ages of 
Man. In the chapter Colors to Choose—and 
to Avoid, the author shows the magic that lies 
in selection by discriminating women. Under 
Design she discusses the ideal of feminine 
beauty—balance and proportion—and the pos- 
sibility of overcoming natural deficiencies by 
illusion. Harmony, suitability and simplicity 
are the key notes to her study of the accessor- 
ies of dress—hats, shoes, hose, gloves, neck- 
wear, jewelry, fans, perfumes, flowers. Then 
follow chapters’ on fabrics, laces and furs, 
clothes for various occasions, art in wearing 
clothes, with discussion on care of hands, feet, 
hair and complexion, finesse in buying clothes, 
with rules for home sewing and care of clothes, 
with recipes for cleaning and rejuvenating 
one’s attire. 


LAUGHING Last. By Jane Abbott. 281 pp. Illus. 
J. B. Lippincott and Company. $1.75. 

The League of American Poets paid off the 
mortgage on Romley’s home. In return the 
four girls must keep open house to those who 
cared to visit their father’s study. At fifteen, 
the youngest, Sidney, to escape being known 
as “a poet’s daughter” and to be like other 
girls, determines to take a summer off. In 
the family records she finds a new relative, 
Aunt Achsa, whom she visits at Cape Cod. It 
is some time ere she appreciates the quaint 
cottage and homely manners of this old aunt 
and recognizes the manly virtues in her crip- 
pled cousin. She is most happy when on the 
wharves or in the boat. There plenty of ad- 
venture awaits her. She also plays an unex- 
pected part in her sister Trude’s romance. 
Incidentally, the child brings good to all—so 
that “the whole family laughs together long 
and loud.” 


ScHooL SAVINGS BANKING, the fifth an- 
nual report on systems throughout the United 
States, may be secured from the American 
Bankers Association, 110 East 42nd Street, 
New York City at 25c per copy. 
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ELEMENTARY SPANISH GRAMMAR. By Arthur 
Hamilton and John Van Horne. 326 pp. 
The Century Company. $1.50. 

Emphasis is placed upon a few basic rules 
and principles of grammar. Unimportant de- 
tails are omitted until the student is more 
firmly grounded in the elements of Spanish. 
The vocabulary is small—1,100 words and can 
therefore be thoroughly mastered by the be- 
ginner. The lessons are short and have abun- 
dant illustrative exercises. Every fifth lesson 
is a review. 


FRENCH COMPOSITION AND GRAMMAR DRILL. 
By William E. Knickerbocker. 164 pp. D. 
Appleton and Company. 

For students who have completed the study 
of Grammar. The text aims to give thorough 
drill on the essentials of French grammar, 
to review verbs and to increase vocabulary and 
knowledge of idioms. The lesson vocabu- 
laries and rules are grouped at the end of the 
text proper. 


LABORATORY PROBLEMS IN PHysics. By An- 
gus L. Cavanagh and Clyde M. Westcott. 
127 pp. Ginn and Company. 96c. 

This laboratory manual is adaptable to any 
first-year textbook and to courses of varying 
length. Fifty-nine experiments are given for 
a long course—the thirty that are starred on 
the contents page comprise a shorter course. 
Each experiment is preceded by a short dis- 
cussion making clear the significance of the 
problem. The manual provides a blank space 
after each laboratory exercise for the pupil’s 
record. Many of the problems are followed 
by numerical exercises. The course empha- 
sizes the practical side of physics. 


Powers’ GENERAL CHEMISTRY TEST. By S. R. 
Powers. World Book Company. 25 sets 
$1.30. 

The set is made up of Forms A and B, a 
Manual of directions, a Key and Class Record. 
The tests should help chemistry teachers in 
assigning marks, in determining promotions 
and failures and in comparing results obtained 
by different teachers. 


THE TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS IN THE ELE- 

MENTARY AND THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. J. 

W. A. Young. 1924. Longmans, Green 
and Co. 

In this third edition of Professor Young’s 

popular book the main text has been slightly 

revised and a 95-page supplement “Concerning 


Development of the Period 1913-1923,” has - 


been added. This supplement is devoted to a 
consideration of the disciplinary value of the 
study of mathematics, additional bibliography, 
a list of topics for mathematical clubs, a re- 
print of Professor D. E. Smith’s address on 
“Mathematics in the Training for Citizenship,” 
and to an extended consideration of the work 
of the National Committee on Mathematical 
Requirements. 

Chapters of the book are given up to thor- 
oughgoing discussions of the reasons for teach- 
ing and studying mathematics, the various 
methods and modes of instruction, teacher- 
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preparation and to the various subjects in the 
mathematical program of studies, beginning 
with arithmetic. 

The present book is the most useful single 
volume in English dealing with the teaching 
of mathematics that is available to teachers 
and students of the subject. It should con- 
tinue to be widely useful to teachers in ser- 
vice anxious to improve their professional 
work and to college and university classes in 
the teaching of mathematics.—J. A. Foberg. 


THE NEW WORLD, SUPPLEMENT To. By Isaiah 
Bowman, Director of the American Geo- 
graphical Society of: New York. 112 pp. 
World Book Company. 50c. 

The New World, Problems in Political Ge- 
ography, was reviewed in February, 1923 
JOURNAL, p. 277. This Supplement and the 
Notes accompanying it deal largely with the 
United States and its relations to other lands. 
The Notes to the book itself bring many prob- 
lems up to date. 


How AND WHERE WE Live, An Open Door to 
Geography. By Nellie B. Allen. 282 pp. 
Ginn and Company. 88c. 


Third graders may read with the teacher 
these stories about food, clothing, shelter, trade 
and transportation and about the homes of 
children in other lands and thus gain informa- 
tion preliminary to the formal textbook work 
in geography. They answer the questions, dis- 
cuss the facts and work out the problems and 
projects. Questions and activities heading the 
chapters prepare the child for the new work; 
suggestions at the end are for class discussion, 
seat work or outside activities. Illustrations 
= their legends emphasize the use of picture 
study. 


THE BULLWHACKER: Adventures of a Frontier 
Freighter. By William F. Hooker. In Pi- 
oneer Life Series. 183 pp. Illus. World 
Book Company. $1.00. 


“Bullwhacker” in the seventies was as fa- 
miliar a term as is “chauffeur” today. When 
the pioneers were pushing the frontier west 
of the Missouri, the bullwhacker drove ox- 
teams to the outlying army posts and Indian 
reservations. A frail lad whose mother had 
died of tuberculosis started west for health and 
adventure. He found both. A half century 
later in his editorial office in a New York sky- 
scraper he writes of his own bullwhacking 
days, a book that will make vivid to pupils of 
the upper grades an adventurous period of our 
history. 


THE SONG OF THREE FRIENDS and THE SONG 
or HuGH Gtass. By John G. Neihardt. 
336 pp. The Macmillan Company. 

Here are two epics of the old days of the 
American fur traders,—tales of those magic 
days when men lived, loved and died fiercely. 
Mr. Neihardt’s poems stir the blood and arouse 
in the sluggish reader a vicarious thrill for 
those days of wild adventuring. It is inter- 
esting to note that Mr. Neihardt is the poet 
laureate of Nebraska. 
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FITTING THE SCHOOL TO THE CHILD. By Elisa- 
beth A. Irwin and Louis A. Marks. 339 
pp. Macmillan Company. 

The story of an experiment in grading chil- 
dren in Public School 64, New York City, 
which has the two-fold aim (1) of measuring 
as accurately as possible the mental and physi- 
cal capacities of children as they entered school 
and (2) of adapting educational experiences 
to individual needs. One statement in this 
text is worthy of especial note, “The worst 
enemy of true education is the fetish of per- 
fection.” The authors explain how this fetish 
is to be avoided by surrounding the child with 
work commensurate to his ability and expect- 
ing as a matter of course that he perform this 
work. The discussion of the background of 
the experiment and methods of classification is 
followed by the aims in the course of study in 
the case of ungraded classes, the dull normal 
child, the neurotic child and the gifted child. 
The part vocational counseling plays in the 
school course is emphasized. 


SocIAL PROBLEMS. Revised. By Ezra Thayer 
Towne. Illustrated. 406 pp. Macmillan 
Company. 

This text to be used as a basis for the 
study of social problems in the classroom is es- 
pecially adapted to beginners in the field of 
social studies. It explains simply and clearly 
the many problems of modern life: population, 
immigration, child labor, the sweating system, 
labor unemployment, the blind, deaf, insane, 
punishment of crime, the liquor problem, pov- 
erty and many other questions on which young 
people should be informed in order to develop 
into helpful, mature citizens. Each chapter 
concludes with questions, references and sug- 
gestions for the further reading. An appendix 
contains supplementary questions on each 
chapter. 


STORIES FROM ENGLISH History. By Albert F. 
Blaisdell. Revised edition. 196 pp. Illus- 
trated. Ginn and Company. 72c. 

This text is a readable, convenient introduc- 
tion to more advanced books on the same sub- 
ject. A bit of romance or an interesting story 
often throws more light on a historical situa- 
tion than many pages of description. The 
author hopes by these short tales of old Eng- 
land to arouse boys’ and girls’ interest so that 
they will cultivate a real taste for English 
history. 


THe NEw AGRICULTURE. By Henry Jackson 
Waters. 549 pp. Illustrated. Ginn and 
Company. $1.60. 

Agriculture is more and more finding a defi- 
nite place in the curriculum of secondary 
schools. This text aims to interest students 
in agriculture by showing the opportunities 
of farming and teaching how to be successful 
in managing the soil, raising stock and grow- 
ing crops. The author’s treatment instills a 
wholesome respect for farming, a love of ru- 
ral life. The text is not a generalization but a 


discussion in scientific detail of the condition 
of ground, crop and stock, why such condition 
exists and how it may be improved. Many illus- 
trations make the exposition more vivid. 
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STUDENT’S HANDBOOK TERM PLAN IN ENGLISH. 
By Stella Stewart Center. 64 pp. Boni 
and Liveright. 

A term plan in English for the first term of 
the seventh year. The author has worked out 
s week by week plan of the work—not for the 
teacher but for the pupil. First she explains 
in simple terms just what is to be aimed for 
in the term’s work; then follow the weekly 
plans for reading, composition, grammar and 
spelling stated in an inviting way. The plan 
definitely refers the student to suitable books, 
magazines and poems. Lists of fiction, 
sketches, plays and poetry adapted to the sev- 
enth grade child and suggestions for compo- 
sition work complete the little book. 


THE MAGEE INTERMEDIATE READER. Part 
Three. Sixth Year. By Anna F. Magee. 
ion 479 pp. Ginn and Company. 


The selections used in this reader are such 
as will arouse the child’s lively interest. The 
plan of the reader includes self-help in phonet- 
ics, in spelling, in the use of the dictionary and 
the library. Silent reading habits are secured 
by directions in the Helps To Study sections. 


SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS WHO LIVE IN THE 
ROUND BALL THAT FLOATS IN THE AIR. By 
Jane Andrews. Illustrated. 119 pp. Ginn 
and Company. 64c. 

This is a new edition of an old favorite 
changed to keep up with changing geographic 
conditions. The stories interpret to children 
the different races and their ways of living. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN. A Pageant. By 
Alice C. D. Riley. 50 pp. A. S. Barnes 
and Company. $1.50. 

A pageant of international peace in eight 
episodes with directions for staging, music 
and costumes. 


INDIVIDUALIZED SPELLING AID. A test and re- 
view record book. Turner E. Smith Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Provides blanks for twenty new words each 
week, two review days and two project days 
each week. A unique system of pupil marking 
adds interest to the lessons. 


Les MISERABLES. By Victor Hugo. Adaptation 
by Ettie Lee. 95 pp. Illustrated. Boni and 
Liveright. 5c. 

This English adaptation of the French mas- 
terpiece is intended as a reader for the fifth 
and sixth grades of elementary schools and 
for foreigners in evening classes beginning 
English. The adaptation carries over in a 
marked degree the dramatic quality and feel- 
ing of Hugo’s story into short sentences and 
words of few syllables. 


FRANCE. Deuxieme Annee de Francais. Par 
Mme. Camerlynck et G. H. Camerlynck. 
255 pp. Allyn and Bacon. $1.25. 

This text for second year French students 
employs the direct method. The first twenty- 
four lessons, the reading and poetry selections 
are reproduced in the phonetic script as an aid 
to pronunciation. The story of a French fam- 
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ily on a vacation gives pictures of French life 
and furnishes material for grammar and con- 
versation exercises. The appendix includes 
vocabularly, grammar and conjugations. 


THE CONSTITUTION. By Raymond Garfield Get- 
tell. 213 pp. Ginn and Company. 80c. 

A study of the Constitution emphasizing its 
historical background, the ideals underlying 
American institutions and the practical prob- 
lems which arise in the operation of our gov- 
ernment. The text is primarily for the use of 
high schools, academic and normal schools in 
history, civics or social science classes. Ap- 
pendixes contain documents important in 
American history. Each chapter concludes 
with collateral reading assignments, ques- 
tions and topics for study. 


THE Story KEY TO GEOGRAPHIC NAMES, By O. 
D. von Engeln and Jane McKelway Urqu- 
hart. 279 pp. D. Appleton and Com- 


pany. 

This book should add interest to geography 
work. It groups, according to sections, im- 
portant geographical names and gives the his- 
tory of the names and the pronunciation. 
Practically all important geographic names 
are presented herein. The diacritical marking 
is somewhat unusual, for instance, the short 
a sound as in 4m has been substituted through- 
out for the short Italian a as in sofa. Prob- 
ably the purpose is to simplify pronunciation 
for children. 


RaInsow GoLp. Compiled by Sara Teasdale. 
267 pp. Illustrated. The Macmillan Com- 


pany. 

This little anthology of poems for children 
contains only such poems as children really 
like—those with strong rhythm, color and the 
story element. The author has not attempted 
to limit the collection to very simple poems 
for, she says, the child does not want every- 
thing explained, the unexplained is a great 
pleasure. The poems are chosen from both 
contemporary and classic writers. 


LESSONS IN THE SPEAKING AND WRITING OF 
ENGLISH. Three books. By John Mat- 
thews Manly, Eliza R. Bailey and Edith 
Rickert. Illustrated. D. C. Heath and 
Company. 

1. Primary—Teacher’s Edition. 182 plus 
XXvi pp. 

This primary text aims to suggest materials 
and methods suited to different types of chil- 
dren in different parts of the country. It is 
based upon supervised study, the inductive 
method of introducing new subjects and class 
talks during which the teacher merely suggests. 
Instead of a preface the three books contain 
analytical surveys of the contents, ‘which 
should be helpful for the teacher. The text 
concludes with notes and suggestions for the 
teacher. 

2. Intermediate—Teacher’s Edition. 232 
plus xxxi pp. 

The Intermediate text carries out the meth- 
ods of the primary book. Jingles and games 
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are introduced to accustom the children to cor- 
rect idioms and sounds. The English work is 
correlated with other studies. 

3. Upper Grades—Teacher’s Edition. 348 
plus Ixxi pp. 

The aims of this text are similar to those in 
the preceding texts in the series. The material 
is interesting. There is a minimum of formal 
knowledge and a maximum of practice. The 
lessons in section V deal with citizenship and 
those in section VI with choice of vocation. 


A Book oF LETTERS. Edited by Stella Stewart 
Center and Lillian Margaret Saul. 219 
pp. The Century Company. 85c. 

This compilation of 56 delightful letters 
would tempt the most procrastinating cor- 
respondent to turn over a new leaf. The let- 
ters by American, English and other authors 
are not only good literature but they are nat- 
ural, witty and unaffectedly human. They are 
chosen for their special appeal to the young 
and their simplicity renders letter writing in- 
viting play rather than formidable work. The 
introduction is full of interesting facts about 
famous letters and letter writers. The con- 
clusion brings the text home to the student by 
exphaining how he can write letters that have 
a “punch.” Henry Van Dyke’s letter to the 
pupils of the eighth grades in the schools of 
New Jersey contains more practical advice 
than the whole volume of the “Compleat Let- 
ter-Writer”—“The best way to write a letter 
is to do it almost as if you were talking.” 


ORATOR LATINIS. By A. F. Geyser. 97 pp. Allyn 
and Bacon. $1. 

This is an anthology of elocution selections 
in easy, forceful Latin. The memorizing of 
such selections will greatly increase the Latin 
student’s vocabulary and give him the. feeling 
of mastery which comes with speaking a lan- 
guage. The book is divided into three parts— 
orations, dramatic scenes and odes. The text 
is arranged with the English on the left-hand 
page and the Latin translation on the right. 


INTERMEDIATE Music. by Thaddeus Giddings, 
Will Earhart, Ralph L. Baldwin and Eld- 
ridge W. Newton. 224 pp. Ginn and Com- 
pany. 84c. 

Songs from great composers of the past as 
well as from contemporary composers are here 
arranged for voices of the intermediate grade 
age. The selections have elaborate rhythmic 
combinations and many are arranged in two 
and three parts. 


THE Boys AND GIRLS OF WAKE-UP Town. By 
J. Mace Andress, Lecturer on Health Edu- 
cation, Boston University. Illustrations 
in color. 218 pp. Ginn and Company. 
76c. 

For the 4th or 5th grade. An imaginative, 
dramatic story of the health achievements of 
the children of a sleepy school and of a sleepy 
community. Defeated and shamed by a neigh- 
boring school, the pupils forming a club studied 
and so improved their standards of attendance, 
cleanliness, weight and general health that 
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they became the final winners. These “Wide- 
Awake Boys and Girls” sum up their health 
principles at the end of each chapter. The 
author makes the learning and practice of 
health habits easy by suggesting individual 
= group projects that appeal to boys and 
girls. 


SOUTHERN WOODLAND TREES. By James Berry. 
214 pp. World Book Company. $1.20. 
Supplements “Farm Woodlands,” reviewed in 
the November 1923 JOURNAL, page 174. “North- 
ern Woodlot Trees,” by the same author, was 
reviewed in the May JOURNAL, page 571. Stud- 
ies of trees and woods as an aid to students 
and farmers. Adapted to grades above the 
fourth. Numerous illustrations of trees and 
of their leaves and fruit accompany the text. 
These books would be excellent companions for 
hikes or for vacations spent in the woods. 


WESTERN FOREST TREES. By James Berthold 
ea" 212 pp. World Book Company. 
A large portion of the Western forest area 
is included within the boundaries of the Na- 
tional Forests and is under systematic regu- 
lation, which insures a continued supply of 
forest products. Yet the stockman and the 
rancher need a knowledge of trees: those es- 
sential to the protection of orchards and vine- 
yards, those suitable for windbreak planting, 
those ornamental for the home and_ those 
which they are permitted to cut from govern- 
ment lands. The general plan of the book is 
similar to that of Northern Woodlot Trees, 
reviewed in May JOURNAL, p. 571 and of the 
Southern Woodlot Trees, reviewed above. 


BUSINESS LAw. By Hugh W. Babb. 489 pp. The 
Ronald Press Company. $1.75. 

Each chapter begins with a synopsis of its 
contents given in simple, clear English. Then 
follows the text proper where the author has 
made the language as simple and untechnical 
as is consistent with accuracy. This exposi- 
tion is made clear by frequent illustrative 
cases. Finally, each chapter concludes with 
five text-questions and five case-questions. A 
good index and careful arrangement make this 
text a worth-while handbook. . 


THE COMMON SENSE OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
By A. T. Southworth. 145 pp. Allyn and 
Bacon. 60c. 

One of the important movements of this 
school year has been the increased interest 
in the United States Constitution and the re- 
sulting study thereof. This text is a valuable 
handbook for student or citizen. Each article 
and section of the Constitution is carefully, 
simply and briefly explained. Each expository 
paragraph is followed by questions testing the 
reader’s interpretation. 


THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY. By James Albert 
Woodburn and Thomas Francis Moran. 
455 plus XLVIII pp. Longmans, Green and 
Company. $1.48. 

To study the illustrations of this text in 

Community Civics would in itself be a good 
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means of information for many of the pictures 
form a series showing progressive steps in a 
given process. The interests and mental pro- 
cesses of the young readers have been con- 
stantly in the minds of the authors and as a 
result here is a text that compels the atten- 
tion. This text is in a marked degree alive 
and vivid. Suggestions for teachers and a 
project for studying city government are in-. 
cluded in the appendices. 


THE SPIRIT OF AMERICA. By Angelo Patri. 118 
pp. Illustrated. The American Viewpoint 
Society, Inc. $1.20. 

Herein Mr. Patri interprets America to the 
elementary school children of the United 
States. The teacher will find in this book 
many selections of civic and patriotic appeal. 
The book possesses literary value. 


ConTEsS BLEuS. Par Edouard René Lefebre 
de Laboulaye. Edited by George Ellas 
Wisewell. 237 pp. Illustrated. Allyn and 
Bacon. 80c. 

Twelve fairy stories in Laboulaye’s simple, 
easy style. The vocabulary and notes are 
complete. Questions and exercises help the 
teacher to direct the French conversation and 
composition. 


SEVEN SHORT STORIES. By 
Edited by H. J. Chaytor. 210 pp. 
University Press. 

An English introduction presents the out- 
standing literary characteristics of the writ- 
ers. Each story is introduced by a sketch of 
the author in English. The stories are for 
advanced students and notes and vocabulary 
are omitted. The authors of the stories are 
Balzac, Gautier, Mérimée, Flaubert, Nodier, 
de Vigny and de Maupassant. 


French authors. 
The 


LEYENDAS ESPANOLAS. Por José A. Sanchez 
Pérez. Edited by Fannie Malone. 182 pp. 
Allyn and Bacon. 80c. 

These famous tales of Spanish life and his- 
tory are a part of the educational equipment of 
every cultured Spaniard. The author, a mem- 
ber of the Royal Spanish Academy of History, 
has adapted them in an easy, interesting style 
for American students. The Leyendas are 
supplemented by notes, questions, exercises and 
a vocabulary. 


ESSENTIALS OF SOLID GEOMETRY. By David 
Eugene Smith. IX + 238 pp. Ginn and 
Company. $1.24. 

This book is a lineal descendant of the 
Wentworth and the Wentworth-Smith geome- 
tries. It emphasizes basal propositions and 
eliminates. all nonessentials. The supplement- 
ary chapter containing 70 pages makes the 
work adaptable to the most varied wants. 
Other books in the series are Essentials of 
Plane and Solid Geometry, and Essentials of 
Plane Geometry. 


DRILL EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS IN ARITHME- 
Tic. By John F. Gannon, Superintendent 
of Schools, Pittsfield, Mass. and Joseph 
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Jackson, Former Principal of the High 
School of Commerce, Worcester, Mass. D. 
C. Heath and Company. 

Book I (VI + 162 pp.) for grades four to 
six contains graded exercises and problems so 
arranged that the pupil may work out his own 
solutions without explanation or suggestion, 
thus acquiring permanently the arithmetical 
facts he needs in his daily life. 

Book II (VI + 196 pp) for grades seven 
and eight, similar plan, presents exercises in 
pictograms (graphs), applications of percent- 
age, longtitude and time, stocks and bonds, in- 
volution and evolution, mensuration, ratio and 
proportion, and the metric system. 

These books may be used with a basal text 
or without any text. 


MODERN MATHEMATICS. By Raleigh Schorling, 
Head of Department of Mathematics, Uni- 
versity High School, Ann Arbor, Mich. and 
John R. Clark, Lincoln School, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. World 
Book Company. 

Three books in the series: Seventh School 
Year, 88 cents; Eighth School Year, 88 cents; 
Modern Algebra, Ninth School Year, $1.36. 

These books are the result of much careful 
experimentation in presenting comprehensive 
mathematics to pupils of junior high school 
age. Due regard to the psychology of the 
learning process and actual teaching in the 
classroom have produced this series of texts 
which will meet a long felt want in the junior 
high school. They embody the ideal curriculum 
as laid down by the National Committee on 
Mathematical Requirements. 


WoORKADAY ARITHMETIC WITH TEACHER’S MAN- 
UAL. By Margaret M. Campbell, Depart- 
ment of Mathematics, Junior High School, 
University of California, Southern 
Branch, Los Angeles. XXV + 179 pp. The 
Century Company. 90c. 

Everyday arithmetic for everyday boys and 
girls in everyday walks of life is all this book 
attempts to cover. Its problems are drawn 
from the shop, the store, from business, from 
school athletics, from construction work, the 
handling of funds, the saving of money and 
all forms of practical measurements. The 
pupil immediately sees that here is something 
that he can really use, something he will likely 
use all of his life in getting on in the world. 
It is intended for pupils in vocational schoois 
and in junior schools. 


THE Story OF HUMAN ProGrREss, Part I. By 
Leon C. Marshall, University of Chicago. 
IX + 239 pp. Illustrated. Macmillan 
Company. : 
A preview of social studies for secondary 
schools. Its purposes are f 
1. To realize that our world is only a small 
part of the universe; 2. To realize that man is 
a small and a very recent part of the life on 
our world; 3. To begin to see that our present 
ways of living are really quite new. 
Part II is to be published. 
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PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 


RESEARCH BULLETIN OF THE NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION. Vol, II, No. 4. Facts 
on the public school. Research Division 
of the N. E. A., 1201 Sixteenth St., NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

Contains interesting data and charts con- 
cerning the public schools. 


GAME LAWS FOR THE SEASON 1924-25. Write 
your congressman for a copy. 
A summary of the federal, state and pro- 
vincial game laws. 


POSTERS PREPARED BY SCHOOL CHILDREN IN 
MILK-FoR-HEALTH PROGRAMS. By Jessie 
M. Hoover, Miscellaneous Circular No. 21. 
Hay ga of Agriculture, Washington, 


WORLD-WIDE PROGRESS TOWARD PROHIBITION 
LEGISLATION. By Ernest H. Cherrington. 
Publication No. 1713. American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Philadel- 
phia. 

Discusses the progress of the various nations 
toward prohibition legislation. 


MARTIN HANS Boye’, CHEMIST. By Edgar 
Fahs Smith. Harrison Laboratory of 
Chemistry, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. ‘ 

A summary of the life and work of a pioneer 
chemist. 


A STADIUM IN THE CITY-OF-THE-AVERAGE. By 
Daniel N. Casey, Secretary, Harrisburg 
Chamber of Commerce. For copy, ad- 
dress Portland Cement Association, 111 
West Washington St., Chicago, IIl. 

Descriptions and illustrations of various sta- 
diums. 


TEACHER TRAINING IN AGRICULTURE. Bulletin 
94, Agricultural Series, No. 20. For a 
copy address Publication Section, Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, 200 New 
Jersey Avenue, NW., Washington, D. C. 


THE CouNnTy ScHOoL SystemM—How ORrGAN- 
IZED AND ADMINISTERED. Benjamin J. Bur- 
ris, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. Educational Bulletin No. 73. 
Department of Public Instruction, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 


THE MINIMUM SALARY SCHEDULE AND CERTIFI- 
CATION—THE FOUNDATION OF A STATE- 
TEACHER-TRAINING PROGRAM. By Charles 
Everett Myers. School of Education Re- 
search, Series No. 1. Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa. 


A Stupy In GUIDANCE AMONG NoRMAL SCHOOL 
STUDENTS. By John A. Kinneman, West 
Chester State Normal School, West Ches- 
ter, Pa. 

Summary of a study of guidance in five 
normal schools of Pennsylvania. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


HAROLD J. SLOMAN, formerly an instructor in 
the Mining Engineering Department at Penn- 
sylvania State College, is one of the instructors 
in the Department of Metallurgical and Min- 
ing Engineering at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology in Pittsburgh. Mr. Sloman is a gradu- 
ate of Lehigh University. 


GEORGE WILLARD FRAZIER was inaugurated 
president of Colorado State Teachers College 
on November 21. 


GOVERNOR PINCHOT spoke at the dedication 
of the Theodore Roosevelt Junior High School, 
East Washington Lane and Musgrove street, 
Philadelphia on October 27, the birthday of the 
President of the United States for whom the 
school was named. The school has. been in 
operation since the opening of the school year. 


EpcarR FAHS SMITH, former Provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania and authority on 
chemistry, received the degree doctor of sci- 
ence at the Founder’s Day celebration at La- 
fayette College on October 16. 


Dr. CHARLES H. KEENE, Director of Health 
Education, State Department of Public In- 
struction, was elected chairman of the Child 
Hygiene Section at the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association, held recently in 
Detroit, Michigan. 


HAROLD PARKS succeeded Willis R. Skillman 
as supervisor of vocational education in Cum- 
berland County. 


H. C. FeTTeROoLF, formerly State Supervisor 
of Agricultural Education, is now Assistant 
Director of the Bureau of Vocational Educa- 
tion in charge of Agricultural Education. 


W. M. YEINGST has arranged the institute 
program for Mount Carmel so that the meet- 
ings, which are scheduled for October, Novem- 
ber and December, occur on Friday evenings 
and Saturday mornings. This makes it pos- 
sible for friends and patrons of the schools to 
attend the Friday evening meetings. 


F..J. Ketty, dean of administration at the 
University of Minnesota, is directing the sur- 
vey of the University of Pennsylvania which 
is being conducted before beginning the Uni- 
versity’s endowment campaign. 


JOHN C. ROLFE, professor of Latin in the 
University of Pennsylvania, who represented 
the University last May at the seventh centen- 
nial of the University of Naples, received a 
medal from the University of Naples to com- 
memorate the event. 


N. A. DANOWSKY, supervising principal of 
the schools of Northumberland, reports four 
new teachers in the Northumberland High 
School—Olivette Yeingst, Dickinson and Sus- 
quehanna University; James J. Snyder, Buck- 
nell;’ Boise L. Bristor, Waynesburg College; 
and William C. Bowser, Susquehanna Univer- 
sity. 
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JOHN P. McCoy, formerly of Purdue Uni- 
versity, has succeeded Paul A. Mertz as pro- 
fessor of education at Ursinus College. 


EUGENE G. GRACE, president of the board of 
trustees of Lehigh University, announced on 
Founder’s Day that three million of the pro- 
posed twelve million dollars endowment fund 
for the University has been raised. 


CHARLES A. RICHMOND, president of Union 
College, New York, has announced that the 
General Electric Company has created a trust 
fund of $25,000. The income from this fund 
will be used to provide four scholarships at 
Union College as a memorial to Charles P. 
Steinmetz, the company’s chief consulting en- 
gineer who died a year ago. 


DEAN WALK reports that Teachers College, 
Temple University, has an enrollment of 1,960. 
The faculty of Teachers College numbers 125. 


Mrs. NINA BANG, the new Danish Minister 
of Education, has come out squarely against 
church inspection of the schools. Although 
the Danish State Church (Lutheran) and the 
schools are separate, the parish pastor has 
had the right to make visits of inspection 
because Lutheranism is taught in the schools. 
Fru Bang and the Teachers’ Association are 
opposed to this. The new Minister of Educa- 
tion has taken the first step toward carrying 
out her program by appointing an unorthodox 
man head of the State Training School for 
Teachers. By doing so, she has broken a 
tradition and aroused much discussion. When 
Fru Bang, who is the first woman in the 
world to hold full Cabinet rank, was asked 
whether she was appointed as a woman or as 
a Socialist, she said: “I sit here because I am 
a sensible human being, and because those who 
appointed me think I can do my work.” Fru 
Bang is a practical teacher and a mother. 


DoNALD SNOOK, a fifteen year old Chester 
County boy, raised 479 bushels of potatoes on 
a measured acre this year. His is the highest 
official. score recorded this season. 


JAMES J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, is the 
honorary chairman of Bucknell University’s 
campaign for $1,000,000 for increased endow- 
ment. 


Dr. FRANKLIN G. EBAUGH, who recently 
studied fifty school children, referred to him 
by Philadelphia teachers, from the point of 
view of their social background and their 
physical and psychiatric conditions, urges 
for the schools physicians trained in mental 
hygiene, school neuropsychiatric clinics in asso- 
ciation with medical clinics and observation 
wards in general hospitals. Twenty-nine of 
the fifty children observed showed improvement 
after a year’s treatment. 


Strupents of Yale University earned to- 
ward their college expenses nearly $400,000 
during the last year, according to the Yale 
Bureau of Appointments. The report makes 
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The Protecting Qualities 


HOLDEN BOOK 
COVERS 


ARE DEMONSTRATED IN THOUSANDS OF 
CITIES AND TOWNS. THEY ARE DURA- 
BLE, WATERPROOF AND WEATHER- 
PROOF AND GIVE AMPLE PROTECTION 
UNDER SEVERE WEATHER CONDITIONS 
AND DAILY HANDLING THEREBY IN- 
CREASING THE LIVES OF THE BOOKS. 


Samples FREE 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President “t- SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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known that 32 per cent of the total enrollment 
of the university is represented by 1,354 men 
who registered for part-time employment dur- 
ing the year. The wide variety of positions 
accepted by the students—ranging from ticket 
collectors to “space”-writing for newspapers— 
is indicative of a wholesome frame of mind 
of the collegiate youth—Chester Times. 


THE Engineering School is the largest of the 
six schools at Pennsylvania State College. Of 
the 3,443 undergraduate students 1,113 are en- 
rolled in it. The school of education, started 
last year, now has 404 students. 


YOUNG men and young women of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Christian Association 
address organizations and congregations on 
various phases of religious life among the 
students of the University. Groups have vis- 
ited Downingtown and Parkersburg during the 
past month. 


LAURA H. CARNELL, dean of Temple Univer- 
sity, reports an enrollment of 9,000 in that 
University at the present time. 


ELTON Mayo, working in the industrial re- 
search department of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, recommends a system of rest periods 
in factories where the work is mechanical and 
the workers are continually subjected to the 
whirring, grinding noises of the machinery. 
He claims that four rest periods of ten min- 
utes each, in which the workers may relax 
mind and muscles, will result in increased out- 
put and more contented workers. In one fac- 
tory in which this system was put into effect 
the production increased 10 per cent in 48 
hours. 

THE Chicago Board of Education at the 
request of William McAndrew, superintendent 
of schools, took action to determine those civic 
movements in which it was deemed advisable 
for the schools to take part. Only a limited 
amount of participation in the numerous 
“days” and “weeks” is possible if the schools 
are to efficiently carry out their main purpose 
of preparing intelligent citizens. 


THE Hampton-Tuskegee Endowment Fund 
received $1,000,000 from the Rockefeller Gen- 
eral Education Board on condition that these 
two schools for negro education raise an equal 
amount. 


Four townships adjoining Washington, Pa., 
are planning to build a centralized high school 
on the old Trinity Hall site. The high school 
will accommodate 500 pupils and will have 
twenty-five acres of ground. 


MERCER County is now arranging for a musi- 
cal and literary contest among its fifteen high 
schools. Winners in this contest will meet the 
victors in Lawrence and Venango counties in 
a triangular contest in May. 


THE Playground and Recreation Association 
of America is responsible for the statement 
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that in the last decade Pennsylvania cities have 
more than doubled their playgrounds and quad- 
rupled their investments in public recreation. 
The Association held its eleventh annual con- 
vention in Atlantic City October 16-21. 


THE fund raised by the National Committee 
of the United States for the Restoration of 
the University of Louvain now amounts to 
6,750,000 francs. Pennsylvania has contributed 
$12,600. Public schools in New York City gave 
$37,927 to the fund. 


Dr. BARNETT L. BECKER, a wealthy optician, 
will provide a preliminary eye test and the 
glasses free of charge to every public school 
pupil in New York City who cannot afford 
them. Twenty years ago Doctor Becker, a 
native of Poland, came to America, a penniless 
immigrant. This gift to needy school children 
with defective eyesight will cost him about 
$20,000. 


THE October number of Normal Instructor 
and. Primary Plans contains an article on 
“Self-Expression in Health Teaching” by Edith 
M. Howes and Mary E. Mumford of the Phila- 
delphia Interstate Dairy Council. The article 
is illustrated by Mother Goose Rhymes and 
Health Posters made by third and fourth grade 
children in the schools of Harrisburg, Pa. 
Here is Mother Hubbard up-to-date: 


“Old Mother Hubbard 
Went to the cupboard 
Where a bottle of milk had sat; 
But when she got there, 
The cupboard was bare, 
And all the children were fat.” 


CONNELLSVILLE School Board wishes to pre- 
vent the development of goitre among the 
school children. Connellsville lies in one of 
the goitre belts. A preventive treatment, 
which will not be compulsory, is proposed. The 
soil and water of the section are said to be 
deficient in iodine, the lack of which is held by 
physicians to be the cause of goitre. The 
treatment, according to the school officials, is 
comparatively simple. Letters have been sent 
to the parents and guardians of pupils in the 
lower grades explaining the proposed treat- 
ment and that their consent will be necessary 
before it is given. 


New YorkK City celebrated its fifth Open 
School Week in October. The public day and 
night schools were open four full days and 
evenings for the inspection of taxpayers and 
parents. Such a week is an admirable pre- 
liminary to the observance of Education Week. 


Dr. WILLIAM EINTHOVEN, professor of physi- 
ology in the University of Leyden, has been 
awarded the Nobel prize for medicine amount- 
ing to from $30,000 to $40,000. 


In Superintendent Broome’s annual report 
to the Philadelphia Board of Education he 
calls attention to the need of increased ex- 
penditure for improving the Philadelphia ele- 
mentary school system. The overcrowded con- 
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How does music educate? 


By stimulating mental alertness; by reaching, awak- 
ening, and guiding the developing powers of the child 
mind. It requires, however, the judicious use of repro- 
ductions of the real music to secure lasting results. 


Try these lessons in discrimination 
in your classes 


One of these selections says “busy, ” one “quiet, 
contemplative, or dreamy.” Which? 
Nocturne in E Flat (Chopin) Samaroff 6269 


Caprice (Ogarew) Powell 806 
One of these says “happy,” one.says “sad.” Which? 


Waltz in G Flat Major (Chopin) Moiseivitch ,55156 
Death of Ase (Grieg) ictor Orchestra 35470 


' One of these says “dance,” another “gallop,” 
another “march.” Which? 


Light Cavalry Overture 

(von Suppé) Victor Orchestra 19080 
War March of the Priests 

(Mendelssohn) New York Orchestra 6464 
Waltzing Doll (Poldini) Powell 806 


One of these says “elves,” another “fairies.”” Which? 


Golliwogg’s Cake-Walk 
Debussy) ‘Rachmaninoff 813 
Scherzo— Midsummer-Night’s Dream 
(Mendelssohn) Philadelphia Orchestra 6238 


Who can make up a story that seems to be 
suggested by either of these? 


Funeral March of a 
Marionette (Gounod) Victor Orchestra 35730 


Ballet Music from Rosamunde 


(Schubert-Kreisler) Kreisler 723 


Have you secured attention, interest, concentration, 
discrimination? Have you aroused the imagination, the 
sense of beauty, the joy of discovery, the power of 
expression? Then you have contributed to the education 
of the children. 


Educational Department 


Camden, N. J. 
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ditions of the schools necessitates a rapid de- 
velopment of the building program. Dr. 
Broome suggests the erection of narrow build- 
ings that could readily be converted into in- 
dustrial or commercial buildings in those con- 
gested districts where the school population 
may shift. He advocates further the reducing 
of classes and the building of three additional 
senior high schools. 


PENNSYLVANIA State College is doing exten- 
sion work at the Rockview Penitentiary. The 
faculty members who are conducting this work, 
C. G. Gaum, N. C. Miller and W. T. Elder, 
have proved so satisfactory to their classes that 
they have been enlisted as referee and officials 
at the football games played by the half dozen 
football teams organized among the prisoners. 


Mrs. Fiora M. Vare, recently elected a 
member of the State Senate by a Philadelphia 
eos a is the first woman to sit with that 

y: 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH is to be housed 
in a $10,000,000 fifty-two story building situ- 
ated at the entrance to Schenley Park, ac- 
cording to the announcement of Chancellor 
John G. Bowman. The building will be of 
pee Kentucky limestone built in the Gothic 
style. 


TEACHERS may obtain full information on’ 


Child Labor from Mr. Owen R. Lovejoy, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the National Child Labor 
Committee, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


THE World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions will meet in Edinburgh, Scotland, in July, 
1925. For details, write Dr. A. O. Thomas, 
State Commissioner of Education, Augusta, 
Maine, who is president of the Federation. 


THE Scholastic, a national magazine for 
the schoolroom, covers the fields of current lit- 
erature, history and art in a fashion designed 
to interest students and to give them a thor- 
ough grasp of worth-while things. It is issued 
every other week from the Bessemer Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


O. I. WoopLEy, Secretary Florida Education 
Association, Clermont, Florida, writes: “We 
hope that many of Pennsylvania’s teachers will 
make the trip to Cuba during the coming holi- 
day season. About 100 teachers went from 
Florida last year and we found the trip inter- 
esting, profitable and pleasant. Mr. Glick 
directed our trip. He has the best service that 
can be secured in Havana.” 


THE corner stone of the William Penn High 
School, Harrisburg, was laid October 17 by 
the Grand Masonic Lodge of Pennsylvania. 
When completed, this structure, which has 110 
rooms, will cost $1,500,000, and will be one 
of the finest high school buildings in the State. 


THE Lehigh County Institute exemplifies 
during a part of each afternoon session the 
wise use of leisure time. On the afternoon of 


October 16, Erna Grassmuck, director of geog- 
raphy, Department of Public Instruction, after 
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giving some splendid suggestions regarding 
the teaching of her specialty, sang a few songs. 
The encores were spontaneous and numerous. 
Finally the institute joined Miss Grassmuck 
either by humming accompaniments or singing 
the choruses. A most delightful spirit of har- 
mony and concord existed and it was with re- 
luctance that Superintendent Mervin J. Wert- 
man called time for the afternoon lecture by 


- Strickland Gillilan. Just as the Superintendent 


was about to announce the lecture, John S. 
Sefing, Register of Wills, registered his will 
to sing by leading out in a resonant baritone 
voice “Sweet Adeline.” The teachers gave the 
responses with all the harmonies and varia- 
tions of which that particular selection is sus- 
ceptible and there was both music in the air 
and. music in the souls of the participants. 
Rarely does even a confirmed visitor of teach- 
ers’ institutes enjoy an experience at once so 
delightful and suggestive of a wiser use of 
leisure time. 


GROVE CITY COLLEGE hopes as one of the 
results of the $750,000 college endowment cam- 
paign to be able to provide twenty-five scholar- 
ships for those young men and women who 
aa eae for ministerial or missionary 
work. 


WATSONTOWN, Northumberland County, laid 
the corner stone of a new $85,000 school build- 
ing, April 12 with appropriate community par- 
ticipation. In the parade were the school 
children, the boy scouts, the G. A. R:, the 
lodges, many citizens and several bands. Dallas 
W. Armstrong, Assistant Director, Rural Edu- 
cation, Department of Public Instruction, and 
J. I. Martin, Principal of the school, made the 
addresses. 


FIvE states now have a state supervisor of 
music: Kentucky, Maryland, New York, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania. 


SPRINGFIELD, Missouri, is teaching public 
school pupils practical civic knowledge by 
means of a Tiny Town. A miniature city con- 
structed on the scale of 1 inch to the foot will 
be exhibited in 1925. It will have all the 
features of a modern model city. The town 
will be managed by officials elected from the 
pupils who will formulate ordinances and de- 
partments for protecting, policing and sanitat- 
ing a model city. Students will do the manual 
training work, the interior decorating, wall 
paper, designing, landscaping, advertising, etc. 
The model city will be exhibited to cover ex- 
penses of construction. 


In rural districts in Pennsylvania 16.8 per 
cent of the children have defective vision. In 
cities from 10,000 to 30,000 the percentage is 
12.3 and in cities over 30,000 the percentage 
is 8.5. The National Committee for Preven- 
tion of Blindness, 130 East 22nd St., New 
York City, attributes this partly to the fact 
that follow-up and corrective measures in the 
cities are superior to those in rural districts 
and partly to the inferior lighting in rural 
schools and rural homes. 
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An Avalanche of Approva 


From the Educators of America 


rom teachers, principals, superintendents . . . from university 
professors and presidents of normal schools . . . from the 
leading members of the N. E. A. in every state of the Union 
. +. came an avalanche of praise when Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia was first published. 


New Teaching Methods 
Required New Material 


Educators everywhere were 
quick to realize that Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. . . 
with its fascinating interest, 
its great collection of pictures 
and its new type of articles... 
supplied thematerial that made 
new teaching methods practi- 
cable for every classroom from 
the 4th grade through the 8th. 





William Bishop Owen 


1923. “It is modern, simple, clear, ac- 
curate,reliable,attractive and stimulat- 
ing. It would bea great aid tothe cause 
of education if every teacherin America 
could have a set available to help her 
and the children in their work.” 


Almost from the time COMPTON’S 
was published two years ago, it has 
been breaking sales records to teachers 
and schools...and sales are rapidly 
increasing week by week. Have you, 
too, discovered the great teaching pos- 
sibilities of Compton’s Pictured En- 
cyclopedia? Write today for sample 





. . np pages and special terms. Address: 
Visual Education, Motivation, —p. sitentof theChicagoNormal Dept. 40, F. E. COMPTON & CO., 
theProblem-Project . ..Comp- hool and President of the 58 East Washington Street, Chicago. 


ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
not only made those dreams realities, but at 
the same time greatly reduced the teacher’s 
ever-growing burden. 


Enthusiasm of Teachers is Matched 
by Praise of Pupils 
Teachers found in Compton’s Pictured En- 
cyclopedia a new type of material. With a 
minimum of adaptation, they could use its 
articles, itspictures, its motivated paragraphs 
to enrich every school subject. Students 
found Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia a 


supplementary text book that was literally 
charming. 


“A Real Service” —W. B. OWEN 


“You have done a real service in preparing 
this useful encyclopedia,” writes William 
Bishop Owen, President of the Chicago 
Normal School and President of the N.E.A.., 


_——————————————————— 


SPECIAL NOTICE to TEACHERS 


New Book of Over Forty Practical Problem- 
Projects Just Off the Press. Send for it At Once 


The publishers of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia have 
had prepared, by a leading authority, this book of Practical 
Problem-Projects containing several Projects for each grade 
from the Fourth to the Ninth inclusive. Each Project has 
been used in a system that for fifteen years has been experi- 
menting with and developing the Project Method. sige 
Each Project is carefully worked out with details explaining 
every step initsdevelopment and correlation. To the best ofour 
knowledge, this book is easily the most practical, most advanced 
and most authoritative book of Projects yet published. 
We will mail you one copy if you will send us merely the 
cost of mailing—20 cents. Regular price of additional copies 
—35 cents. ; 
Just wrap two dimes in heavy paper and enclose them in an 
envelope with this coupon. 
SeSeeeeeseeeeescens COUPON seeeeeeseuesansenens 
F. E. COMPTON & CO., Dept. 40, | 

58 E. Washington St., Chicago. ' 
Gentlemen: Send me one copy of your new book, Practical 
Problem-Projects, as advertised. I enclose 20c. 
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COMPTONS PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


10 VOLUMES «+ 


4000 PAGES « 8000 HALFTONE ILLUSTRATIONS 


Should Be in Every Classroom 


Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Journal when writing to advertisers. 


It will be appreciated. 
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While you are giving- 


give health 


"THE greatest gift of all is health. 
You can give that priceless treasure 
of health to many this Christmas. 
Buy Christmas Seals. Everywhere 
are solitary sufferers and whole 
families stricken by the Great 
White Plague. Often they have no 
help except that furnished by the 
Tuberculosis Associations, which 


are financed by the annual sale of 
Christmas Seals. 


Give—and feel the joy that 
comes with giving. ° . 
Buy Christmas 
Seals. They have 
helped stamp out 
half the ravages of 
consumption. Buy 
Christmas Seals, 











and help stamp out grap our 
the dread disease TUBERCULOSIS 
° WITH 
entirely. CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 


THE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS 


ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
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HARRISBURG’S third, fourth and fifth grades 
have been granted an hour and a half lunch 
period at noon. 


THE auditorium of the new Cochran Junior 
High School at Johnstown is being used for a 
splendid series of musical numbers which in- 
clude the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, Rei-. 
nald Werrenrath, Mable Garrison and the Hin- 
shaw Opera Company. The auditorium, which 
seats 1,948, is equipped for complete theatre 
purposes. The building has been designed as 
a real community center. The nine artist 
recitals are given in the interests of music. 
without the expectation of profit. 


THE teachers of Kane retained one of their 
institute speakers, J. Adams Puffer, to address 
the Junior and Senior High School students 
and to deliver a public address on the Monday 
following institute. 


THE cash value of a college education to its 
possessor is $72,000, according to Dean Everett 
W. Lord, of the Boston University College of 
business administration. The cash value of a 
high school education is placed by the report 
at $33,000. The average maximum income of 
the untrained man is $1,200, that of the high 
school graduate is $2,200, that of the college 
graduate is $6,000. The total earnings of each 
of the three types, up to the age of 60, are 
placed at $45,000, $78,000 and $150,000, re- 
spectively. Dean Lord in his computation esti- 
mated also that while the untrained man at 
the age of 50 begins to drop toward depend- 
ence, the college man reaches his maximum 
earning capacity at 60. 


THE new fifty thousand dollar high school 
building at Middleburg will soon be completed. 
The eight and one-half acres for the building 
site were given to the school district by two 
public spirited citizens. J. F. Stetler, A. D. 
Gougler, J. G. Thompson, Mrs. Laura Barnes 
and H. A. Bowersox are the members of the 
School Board. 


COATESVILLE has a school band of fifty pieces. 
Recently a citizen gave $1,300 to supply the 
musicians with uniforms. The school system 
has a junior high school orchestra of twenty- 
five pieces and a senior high school orchestra 
of thirty-five pieces. A full time instrumental 
instructor has charge. 





NECROLOGY 


Anatole France, recognized as the greatest 
writer of modern French literature, died in 
Tours, France, on October 12, aged eighty 
years. Among his well known works are 
Thais, The Red Lily and the Crime of Syl- 
vestre Bonnard. At the time of France’s 
death Thais, set to Massenet’s music, was being 
performed at the Paris Opera. 

Robert Ellis Thompson, for twenty-six years 
president and principal of the Central High 
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Cenco Optical Disk Illuminator 





gy Cenco Improved Apparatus 


For Chemistry and Physics 


We are illustrating a few of our own manufactured 
items into which Cenco Quality has been built. They 
indicate what may be expected of our entire line of appa- 
ratus, as a result of a carefully planned development 
program, the purpose of which is to make every possible 
improvement which will make the apparatus yield better 
and more dependable results in the simplest possible way. 


Write for Our Catalogs 


Central Scientific Co. 
460 E. Ohio St. 


Are you interested in the success of this Journal? Do you 
want us to continue advertising in it? If so, 


Chicago, IIl. 


please mention this ad when 
you write us 























School, Philadelphia, died at his home in 
Philadelphia on October 19, 1924, aged eighty 
years. Dr. Thompson was born in Surgan, 
Ireland, in 1844. His life was rich and full— 
he was an editor, educator and Presbyterian 
minister. But it was as president and principal 
of the Central High School that he especially 
endeared himself to the people of Philadelphia. 
He was retired from that position by the legis- 
lative enactment of 1920 at the age of seventy- 
six. His retirement from the school was a 
source of regret to students, alumni and fac- 
ulty alike. 

Jacob H. Clark, instructor in mathematics 
and football coach of the Glassboro High 
School, died on October 24, 1924, from injuries 
incurred during football practice on the ath- 
letic field. 

Henrik Sienkiewicz, author of “Quo Vadis,” 
died in Vevey, Switzerland. Paderewski was 
present at the funeral at Vevey. Following 
funeral ceremonies at Vevey, Vienna and 
Prague, his body was placed in a vault in St. 
John’s Cathedral at Warsaw on October 28, 
1924 before a crowd of 50,000 assembled from 
all sections to do homage to the Polish writer. 

Frances Hodgson Burnett, author and play- 
wright, died at her home at Plandome, Long 
Island on October 29, 1924, aged seventy-five 
years. The last of Mrs. Burnett’s novels, “The 
Head of the House of Coombe,” was published 
two years ago. She attained her greatest fame 
through “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” a children’s 
classic, first published as a serial in St. Nicho- 
las, a children’s magazine. 


Mrs. Margaret Anna MclIlhatton Hoover, 
a teacher in the Munhall schools, died on 
September 14, 1924. Mrs. Hoover was a grad- 
uate of the Clarion State Normal School. She 
had taught in the Munhall schools for two 
years. Prior to teaching in Munhall she 
taught in Irwin and Marrienville. 


In memory of the members of the staff of 
the Pittsburgh Public Schools who have died 
within the past year: 

George A. Batchelor, 
Junior High. 

Harry D. Burnham, teacher, Latimer Junior 
High. 

Ella Davis, teacher, Soho. 

Jennie Ewens, teacher, John Morrow (even- 
ing school.) 

Margaret Fitzpatrick, teacher, Miller. 

Lillian Virginia Lyon, teacher, Peabody 
High. 

Mazie R. Maloney, teacher, O’Hara. 

Ida May McClure, teacher, Dilworth. 

Harriet McElwain, teacher, Dilworth. 

F. N. Nickeson, teacher, Bell. 

Ada Palm, teacher, Fifth Avenue High. 

Leila B. Redman, teacher, Allen. 

Sophia C. Reinecke, teacher, Manchester. 

Laura E. Saint, teacher, Fulton. 

Louise H. Saling, teacher, Watt. 

Sara A. Shilliday, teacher, Letsche. 

Lydia M. Thomsen, teacher, Schenley High. 

Harriet C. Bown, retired, Cargo. 

Margaret J. Clarke, retired, Andrews. 


teacher, Gladstone 
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Lizzie Davis, retired, Birmingham. 

H. W. Fisher, retired, Washington-Bayard. 

J. M. Hammond, retired, Morse. 

Stella Lietman, retired, Schiller. 

Margaret McCutcheon, retired, Hazelwood. 

Mary B. Redman, retired, Humboldt. 

Susan Roseman, retired, Birmingham. 

Jane R. Till, retired, Brushton. 

Lucie Wright, retired, Franklin. 

David R. Torrence, clerical staff, Controller’s 
Office. 

Edith M. Medley, clerical staff, Accountant’s 
Office. 





CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 

J. C. Werner, author of “Inequality in 
Ability to Support Public Education,” is super- 
vising principal of the schools of Coraopolis. 
He is a graduate of Franklin and Marshall 
College and has done graduate work at the 
University of Pennsylvania and the University 
of Pittsburgh. Mr. Werner has been instru- 
mental in organizing a six-year high school at 
Coraopolis. A junior high school building is 
now in process of erection. Mr. Werner is 
doing interesting work in the application of 
mental measurements in the Coraopolis schools. 
Grades seven and eight are grouped homo- 
geneously and grades one to six are arranged 
so as to have the groups of approximately 
equal ability. 


J. M. Berkey, author of “The Training and 
Certification of Teachers of English and Citi- 
zenship in Adult Classes” has been connected 
with Pennsylvania schools for almost fifty 
years. He has been successively, County Su- 
perintendent of Somerset County, City Super- 
intendent of Johnstown and Supervising Prin- 
cipal of several large districts in Pittsburgh. 
Since 1912 he has been director of Special 
Schools and Extension Work under the Pitts- 
burgh Board of Public Education. More than 
16,000 evening students and 500 teachers make 
up the regular evening classes. Mr. Berkey 
also has charge of vocation, speech eorrection 
and immigrant education classes. For the 
past six years he has directed the Americani- 
zation Department in the University of Pitts- 
burgh. One of his best contributions to school 
work was his “Manual and Guide for Teach- 
ers” published in 1893, a pioneer plan for 
organizing and grading rural schools which 
included courses of study and directions for 
the teacher. Mr. Berkey is a graduate of 
Indiana State Normal School and took his 
A. M. from Pennsylvania College. 


CALENDAR 
December 6, Safety Week 

7, International Golden Rule Sunday 

11 and 12, National Society for Vocational 
Education, Indianapolis 

29-31, Seventy-fifth Meeting of the P. S. 

._ A., Erie. 

29-January 1, National Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers and Association of 
American Geographers, Washington, 


D. C. 
January 17-23, 1925, Thrift Week 
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The Anderson Arithmetics 


Meet the demand for a series 
that will get results 


They are modern, they are scientific, they 
make use of the most recent classroom ex- 
perimentation. ° 


They also represent years of practical ex- 
perience on the part of the author. They 
are, therefore, built only upon those expert 
theories which will actually function in se- 
curing results. 


THE ANDERSON ARITHMETICS con- 
centrate upon the difficult facts of arithme- 
tic,—facts which have been determined by 
classroom experimentation. Practical ex- 
perience has presented these facts and drilled 
upon them in such a way that results are 
bound to follow. 


Silver, Burdett and Company 
New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 




















SNUFFLING HEAD COLDS 


cleared up quickly by 
applying in the nos- 
trils antiseptic, healing 


TMentholalum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo. N. Y.,Wichita, Kans. 


























February 11-12, Annual Convention State 
School Directors Association 
18-23, Better Speech Week 
21-26, Department of Superintendence, N. 
E. A., Cincinnati 
24,5:00 P. M., Pennsylvania Dinner, Hotel 
Sinton, Cincinnati 
March 26-28, Twelfth Annual Schoolmen’s 
Week Sessions, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia 
April 3 and 24, Arbor and Bird Day 
July, 1925, World Federation of Education 
Associations, Edinburgh, Scotland 





The wit stands above and laughs at the 
crowd. The humorist comes down and invites 
people to laugh with him. 

The wit says: “What fools these mortals 
be.” The humorist says: “What fools we 
mortals be.”—Arthur Guiterman. 
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HORACE MANN 
NEW SECOND READER 


The NEw SEcoNnD READER, like its predecessors, the 
HorAcE MANN NEw PRIMER and NEw First READER, 
takes advantage of the cumulative effect of a series of 
related incidents and situations woven together into a 
complete story. Interesting, new, and of permanent 
value. Illustrations all in color. Teachers’ Edition. 


WOODBURN & MORAN’S 
Histories and Civics 


In this series history and civics are made real. The 
material is skillfully chosen and interestingly presented, 
with a strict adherence to truth. Brimming over with 
the spirit of good citizenship. 


THE MAKERS OF AMERICA (5th yr. 

INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN History (6th yr.) 
ELEMENTARY AMERICAN History (7th & 8th yrs.) 
THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY (8th yr. & Jr. H. S.) 


ALEXANDER-DEWEY ARITHMETIC 


By a method at once unique and interesting, it teach- 
es logical thinking and independent reasoning. Under- 
standing is the keynote of this series. Number work is 
related to the pupil's daily life. Problems are numerous, 
reviews frequent, oral work constant. Admirably adapt- 
ed to teaching project method lessons. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 






de Mediterranean 
Annual 


Summer Cruise 
on the Cunard and Anchor Liner 
TUSCANIA 


We have again chartered this 
popular steamer to sail from 
New York July 4th, returning 
September 5th. 

A really worth-while itinerary— 
63 days of enjoyment and ‘nspir- 
ation— popular fares. 


Apply early 


THOS.COOK & SON 


NEW YORK 
585 Fifth Ave. ' 253 Broadway } 
















































Travel and Earn 


$2,000 to $5,000 


A rare opportunity for educated men and wo- 
men. Interesting work in a high class field 
among refined people. Definite income to 
start: all railroad fare paid. Full training, 
free. Constant co-operation and assistance. 
Begin a successful business career. You start 
in making money. . . and advancement is 
unlimited. See the United States while you 
earn a handsome income. Work is along 
— lines. . . gratifying as well as profit- 
able. 


Write For FREE Booklet 


Write at once for our 24 page booklet, “A 
High Way to Success.” Gives full detail of 
our company, its work, personnel, and your 
opportunities. Give your age, education and 
experience. We are ready to start you now. 
Your letter will entail no obligation. 


THE S. L. WEEDON COMPANY 
7016 Euclid Avenue, Dept. 5 CLEVELAND, OHIO 




















WEBSTERS NEW _ 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
The Supreme Quthority” 





The Dictionary will. prove a constant friend 
and helper to pupils especially in their English, 
Geography, and History lessons. What more 
lasting service can you, as a teacher, perform 
than to direct an inquiring mind to the source 
of accurate, up-to-date information? 


Why not say to your Principal that a New Interna- 

tional is much needed in your classroom? Write for 

Helps in Teaching the Dictionary, Free. 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
Get the Best 
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The Pathfinder is the great illustrated current events paper 

P A { HFINDER published at the Nation’s Capital for teachers everywhere. It is 

the Ford of the school world. Tells story of world’s news in 

N ATION AL interesting, understandable way. You will like the Pathfinder. There is no other 

paper like it for the teacher that wants to keep well informed or for use in class 

WEEKLY work. Famous Pathfinder Question Box answers your questions and is a mine of informa- 

tion. Questionnaire Contents Guide suggests the Current Events lessons, Regular price of 

15 CENT Pathfinder is $1 a year, but you can have one copy on trial 13 weeks for only 15 cents. 
Ask for current events circular and special rates for school club copies. Address: 


THE PATHFINDER, 570 Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 











TEACHERS for SCHOOLS 
SCHOOLS for TEACHERS || Great Opportunities 





NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. | 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.,. 1530 Chestnut St. ’ for Advancement 
le ° 5 n. ° ° e 

BRANCHES A reliable Teachers’ Agency is the 

sain Pv se: iar most modern, surestand business- 

Syracuse, N. Y., 301-2 Post Standard Bldg. like way for the progressive teach- 

PS. 2. ne 0 ili er to secure the advancement he 

eee Ruby M. Tuthill, Mgr. E or she deserves. 


eeu: ~~ Ind., 1401 Nat’l City Bank Blid¢., 
lle Fishback, Sec’y. No Enrollment Fee 


Auburn, Me., Eva M. Bishop, Mgr. No Charge to Employers 


No cha to teachers till elected—Service free to 
Schools—Many TEACHERS WANTED for choice posi- 
tions. Our connection with Pennsylvania 


school work covering forty years en- 
ables us to give high class service to 


MANY G00D TEACHING POSITIONS both teachers and school officials. 


STILL AVAILABLE ’ 
In Penna., N. J., Del., and Md. CTEM. Are AGENCY 


Write for enrollment blank and particulars of our service 202 WA T ST.. HARRISBURG, PA 
Modern Teachers Bureau LNU - ’ . 
1002 Market Street - PHILADELPHIA 
























































HEALTH HABITS “#=s:,Pssigiat T= 


A book containing 88 pages based on the eight Health Rules. Material to be used in developing or papglementing 
a school Health Program. Included with it are patterns for handwork and supplemental literature. Price $1.00 


PHILADELPHIA INTER-STATE DAIRY COUNCIL PITTSBURGH DAIRY COUNCIL 
1211 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 503-04 Nixon Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 






































I. C. S. Pamphlet Texts for Schools 


The Trade, Technical and Busi- There are more than 2,500 pam- 
ness Texts used by the International phlets in the series covering every 
Correspondence Schools are also conceivable subject. Nearly three 
wned ty: meee than thires huddred million dollars has been spent in the 

n preparation of these texts and more 
and fifty schools and colleges in the than $100,000 is spent yearly in 
United States and Canada. keeping them up to date. 


Write for Descriptive Catalogs 
INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK CO., Box 9297 Scranton, Penna. 
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Picking Coffee on a Brazilian Plantation 















RSFaca Fassel 
Hest ORD} Out or 
8 ) Below Par 


When either 
physicalormen- 
tal overwork 
saps our 


Os strength, and 
\SFLuID ons} weariness inter- 
Ries feres with your 


liFs x, everyday prob- 








ey lems, Horsford’s 
| t Zo +} Acid’ Phosphate 








is especially 
valuable, 


A teaspoonful three 
times a day ina glass of 
cold water gives instant 
relief and gratifying re- 
sults. re pre- 

red—constant in qua 
ity -alcoholic, 


tty—non 
Horsfords Every Teacher Should 
Have This 


| Acid Phosphate COFFEE 





U-49 
8-24 
























All Draggists 

Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. SCHOOL. EXHIBIT 
eR Te Coffee Exhibit was designed 
especially for school use. It is espe- 
In di * d l N P iJ cially a: te go for — pi = -_ 
Sixth Grades in connection wi e 
ividua ame enculs study of Commercial Geography, and 
>. oe “The Gift Useful’’ for a Science work in higher 

‘We grades. 


There are fourteen subjects in the 
exhibit as follows:— 





ee —- 1—Branch ot Coles Tree Sewing Blos- 

With any Name or Short Inscription In Genuine 22kt Gold 2—Coffee. in Different Pawo = 2 colors) 
For an inexpensive gift for general distribution, nothing 3—Brazilian Coffee Plantation (sepia) 
can equal these pencils, neatly imprinted and packed in 4—Cultivating Coffee (sepia) 

a some lithographed boxes of three. 5—Picking Coffee (sepia) 

jolve the gift question for special occasions such as 6—Drying Coffee (sepia) 

pa ea a eae Se et oes oe 
REMEMBER—it’s the useful gift that is jeuat appreciated. 8—A Ship Loading Green Coffee (sepia) 


Make up your list and get your order in early. 9—Roasting Coffee (copie) ee 
8 





We furnish these in Beautiful Lith ed Boxes, con- 10—“‘Cup-testing”’ Coffee 
taining THREE High Grade Bexagen Pencil with any 11—Map of World, Showing Coftee-growing 
name or short inscription in Genuine 22kt. GOLD at Areas (sepia) 
= aA -. In lots of six sets or over—25c per set 12—A Short History of Coffee 
thot encile furnished in assorted colors or your 13—How Coffee Should Be Brewed 
oice of any of the following: Red, Green, Blue, Yellow, 14—Coffee Dietetics (with scene in Re- 
Lavender and Gray. One gross with name of school or ch Lab M h 
any other short inscription desired—$5.50 postpaid. sear< Laboratory at Massachusetts 
Remittance can be made by check, money order or stamps, Institute of Technology) 
suit your own convenience. P aie 
Be sure and write all names very plainly. This Exhibit — pecpeeen for ——e 
THE OSBORNE IALTY tional purposes and is sold at cost. It 
SPEC COMPANY will be sent, postpaid, anywhere in the 


DEPT. , e 
- Tesccrasenmnecmbe ans United States upon receipt of thirty cents 


in stamps, money order or coin. 
Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 64 Water Street, New York, N. Y. 


1 
| : 
3 year course. Registered by the Sta’ ne i I am enclosing: thitty cents. Please send 
cal , tnd Practical classwork teem a date. | me the Coffee School Exhibit. 
j 
| 
Hl 























High schoo or its equivalent ired f 

New, modern, well-equipped nurses’ home, Metehemae tae: 

— as = aw Prom yr 9 Lag for Book 

BOULEVARD odan oo! of Nursing, WASHINGTON 
. v HO AL, Dept. P.T., 2449 Washington i” 


Le ee en ee a ee oe ee 
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Name. | 
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EW SEATWORK AND SILENT READING 


Just exactly the kind of new material that Teachers have been looking for, the kind that 
makes your daily work easier because it provides your pupils with fascinating and highly in- 
structive employment while conforming strictly to the requirements of your curriculum. 

Children delight in using these new sets because of the many novel ways in which each may 
be used; the ingenious teacher finds no end of interesting and pleasing effects to be derived once 
she has any or all of this new material at her disposal. 


Correctness of subject matter and make-up of each set afte assured by the active supervision 
of experts in Cleveland Public Schools who bring to the work a wealth of information as to just what 


teachers want, and how they want it. 


Rhymes and verses accompanying many of these new sets are written especially for this purpose 


by Edmund Vance Cooke, the Children's Poet. 


)pNO - 2050—MARK a MAY AT 
WORK AND PLAY my ictures to 





by under 

;each picture. Twelve interesting 
drawings. —_ and May in va- 
tious = child-i activities. 
.Pictures are inserted in a spe- 
cial Leatherette cover and with 


par 
ents and friends, at Christmas 
time, > rt use ~~ — 
sent e pupil’s own handwork. 
No. 2050 Each 20 cts; per doz., $2.00. 
NO. 205i—PLAYMATES OF OTHER NATIONS 
—With verses by Edmund Vance Cooke. Six- 
teen pictures of ‘‘Familiar Friends,’’ the chil- 
dren of other countries in native costumes, to 
a bound in book form same as Number 
0 above, including special removable covers. 
Rach 20 cts., per doz., $2.00. 
NO. 2024-—-PAIRING WORDS AND ye pn 
Sixteen identical cards with pictures of thirty- 
six interesting and familiar objects. Pictures 
and words are to be cut apart, paired and 
—” Per set 40 cts. 4 or more sets, each 
3 ts. 
NO. 2002—ELLIPTICAL STORIES. Eight Si- 
lent Reading Cards. Each having an interest- 
ing elliptical story. Missing card phrases 
printed at bottom of each card are to be cut 
up and placed by 2 yore Per set, 40 cts.; 4 
or more sets, each 30 c’ 
od t's GARDEN PARTY—With verses 
Edmund Vance Cooke. Sixteen beautiful 
y MR of good things to eat; verses are 
extremely clever. Each card tells part of the 
story of the ‘“‘Garden Party.’’ Bound same as 
ae as0 and 2051. Each 20 cts., per 


NO. 2025—HARTER’S PICTURE BUILDING. 
For designing and silent reading. Eight cards. 
Set includes cut-out colored paper tablets, cir- 
cles, half circles, triangles, and squares, and 
a sheet of directions. Per set, 50 cts.; 4 or 
ot sets, each 40 cts. 

2003—THOUGHT QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS. Eight new and original thought 
question cards with answers to match. Over 
sixty-four miscellaneous questions in set. Good 
for any primary grade. Makes the pupils 
think. Each 40 cts.; 4 or more sets, each 
30 cts. 
NO. 2053—GOING THROUGH MgB Z00—With 
verses by Edmund renee Cooke. An exception- 
ally useful set of sixteen Zoo animal drawings 
with verse soppapriate for each animal. Each 


Sets. doz., $2.50. 

NO. 2000—DOMINO AND wy ye yy 
NATIONS. ““¥ combinations CS cards) in an 
envelope, to cut apart and placed in indi- 
vidual OR, Pupils lay their cards in 


















































pairs, according to combinations, matching 
either side. Per set, 30 cts.; 4 or more sets, 
each 25 cts. 
aad eet NO. 2005—PICTURE MAKING. Eight 
—— model cards for freehand cutting with 
PICTURE pupil’s directions for assembling post- 
MAKING ers, and teacher’s verification sheet for 


nie checking up pupil’s work. For cultivat- 
—- ing the pupil’s ability to read under- 
—- standingly, follow directions, and con- 
sae struct something of interest. Each 40 
cts.; 4 or more, each 380 cts. 























HARTER’S SILENT TEACHERS 






































NO. 2028—Primary Reading. A brand = oF] 
new idea for silent reading seat work. 
Set consists of six colorel cards, wi a3 =O 
clever little thumb nail sketches, fruits, a! P=) 
candy, nuts and other good things to cul 
eat; wild animals, domestic animals, =)Kw)ile 
birds, ete. 126 pictures in all. |< od 

Name of each article below each pic- i > 
ture on a circular cut out tablet. Work 
consists of sorting out and placing the aaQo00oOCew 
correct word under each picture. 

No. 2028 


Primary Arithmetic. Another new idea for primary number. seat 
work. Eight colored cards with various simple addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication and division combinations. Made like 
Set No. 2028 but with the number combinations, instead of 
pictures, on body of card and answers on cut-out tablets. 


No. 2026—Silent Teacher of Addition 

No. 2032—Silent Teacher of Subtraction 
No. 2033—Silent Teacher of Multiplication 
No. 2034—Silent Teacher of Division 


Price, per set, 60 cents; 4 or more sets, each 50 cts. 





NO. 2014—HARTER’S PERCEPTION 

CARGS. One card for each figure, 1 

to 10, one for word, one to ten 

and ten domino cards. Gan be used 

as flash cards for number games, \/ 
guessing games, etc. Per set 60 cts.; 

4 or more sets, each 50 cts. 


NO. 2006—THE COLOR BUILDER. — 

Eight cards and eight pm gee (con- No. 2014 

taining 539 colored paper tablets) 0. 

and a teacher’s Key Sheet for assembling. Each card has five 
different designs to be built with squares, triangles, circles and 
half circles in colors. Teaches harmony of color, symmetry of 
design, recognition of color names. Forty designs, many extra 
tablets. Each 50 cts.; 4 or more, each 
40 cts. 


NO. 2004—DESCRIPTIVE SILHOUETTE. 
Eight silhouette cards, each having four sil- 
houettes of animals, —_ etc., with descrip- 
tive sentences about each. Provides excellent 
Silent Reading material for First and Second 
Grades. Each 40 cts.; 4 or more sets each 
30 cts. 


NO. 2007—RIDDLES. Sixteen identical cards 
with twelve real conundrums and ——. to 
match. Size 9 x 12 inches. Each 30 cts.; 4 
or more sets each 25 cts. No. 2004 


NO. 2008—CLASSIFYING WORDS. Eight cards, containing 288 
oe Bg to classify, as months of the year, ——- 
parts of the body, etc. Each 40 cts.; 4 or more sets, each 30 cts 
NO. 208TH PUPILS DESIGN- 

ER. For ee designing and ay 
work. Sixteen heavy manila shee’ 
with 550 assorted circle, ha-cieee 
triangle, and square ye tablets. 
Excellent for use after pupils hava 
had our numbers 2025 an 73008. * 
set, 50 cts.; 4 or more sets, 

etc 


NO. 2015—HARTER’S CUT-OUT 
STENCILS. Twelve domestic and wild 
animals in heavy cardboard stencil 
and silhouette patterns. Set —— 
ee Se ae a _ 
so that the Bop od has 24 outlines in 
all. Each ots.; 4 or more sets, 
each 20 yg 
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The Pennsylvania State 
Normal Schools 


Professional Courses for the preparation of teaching are offered 
leading to 


1. Normal School Certificate 

2. Standard Certificate 

3. Increased scope of present certificates 
4. Issue and renewal of Partial Certificate 


Two Year Courses for teaching in elementary schools. 


Three Year Courses for teaching in junior high schools and for 
teaching and supervision of Art, Commerce, Home Econom- 
ics, Health and Music. 


EXTENSION COURSES OFFERED BY EACH SCHOOL 


Under Special Arrangement 


SUMMER COURSES 





Bloomsburg Kutztown (special courses in Library and 
G. C. L. Riemer, Principal. Art Education). 
California A. C. Rothermel 
John A. Entz, Principal. Lock Haven 
Cheyney Warren Nevin Drum, Principal. 
Leslie Pinckney Hill, Principal. Mansfield (special courses in Home Eco- 
Clarion nomics and Music). 
Clyde C. Green, Principal. William R. Straughn, Principal. 
East Stroudsburg (special courses in Health Millersville (special courses in Library). 
Education and courses by corres- C. H. Gordinier, Principal. 
pondence). Shippensburg 
T. T. Allen, Principal. Ezra Lehman, Principal. 
Edinboro (special courses in Art Educa- Slippery Rock (special courses in Health 
tion). Education). - ei 
C. C. Crawford, Principal. J. Linwood Eisenberg, Principal. 
Indiana (special courses in Commerce, West Chester (special courses in Health 
Home Economics and Music). Education and Music). 
John A. H. Keith, Principal. Andrew Thomas Smith, Principal. 





The best professional opinion of the country and the law of the Common- 
wealth agree upon a two year normal school training or its equivalent as the mini- 
mum standard for the teaching profession. By September, 1927, all Pennsylvania 
teachers shall have reached this standard. 

High school graduates planning to teach should arrange to take the full pro- 
fessional course beginning in September. Partial certificates, however, will be 
granted on the completion of eight semester hours of professional work, additional 
to High School Graduation. Teachers in service should avail themselves of the 
summer and extension courses. 











Competent faculties. Comfortable living conditions. Delightful locations. Opportunities for rec- 
reation. Free tuition. Reasonable rates for board and lodging. Registration fee ten dollars. Catalogs 
on request. Address the principal. 

RESERVATIONS SHOULD BE MADE AT ONCE AS ENROLLMENTS ARE HEAVY 
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For the Making of Good Citizens 
Halleck’s History of Our Country 


(For Higher Grades) 


Ey REUBEN Post HALLECK, M.A., LL.D., Author of “History of Ameri- 
can Literature” and “New English Literature.” 
596 pages Richly Illustrated Price, $1.60 


HIS history is the result of several years of work by a man who 

is not only an experienced teacher of history but also a writer 

of widely successful books. Mr. Halleck has a rare understanding 

of the adolescent age. He knows how to captivate and hold the 

interest of boys and girls. In this book he re-creates history so 
that it actually lives again in the mind of the pupil. 

The “History of Our Country” emphasizes especially the life, 
progress, and industries of the people. It is the first school history 
to give adequate attention to women and to social welfare work. It 
teaches the facts which everyone should know, from the Pilgrim 
ideals down to the new social aims and patriotic duties of the 
twentieth century. The material at the ends of the chapters in- 
cludes summaries for review, references for teachers, and under 
“Activities” various kinds of work for pupils, project problems, etc. 


Rexford and Carson’s The Constitution 
of Our Country 


By FRANK A. RExForD, Supervising Civics in the High Schools of the 
City of New York and Ciara L. Carson, Chairman of the Civics 
Department of Wadleigh High School, City of New York. 

206 pages Illustrated Price $0.76 


HIS book has been prepared to meet the laws of many States 
which require the teaching of the Constitution in the public 
schools. It gives a brief history and explanation of the Constitu- 
tion in terms of everyday life—its principles, the activities under 
it, the duties it implies, and the rights it assures. It throws light 
on all government functions and centers the emphasis upon the 
relations of the young citizen with his country. The presentation 
is enlivened by appropriate pictures, stimulating questions, refer- 
ences to the text of the Constitution, etc. The style is simple, the 
diction suitable for young pupils. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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